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THE SACRAMENTS. 


Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


MATRIMONY. a 


Evrore owes to Christianity the few good laws which it possesses. There is 
not, perhaps, a single contingency in civil affairs for which provision has not been 
made by the canon law; the fruit of the experience of fifteen centuries, and of 
the genius of the Innocents and the Gregories. The wisest emperors and Kings, 
as Charlemagne and Alfred the Great, were of opinion that they could not do 
better than to introduce into the civil code a part of the ecclesiastical code, which 
contains the essence of the Levitical law, the Gospel, and the Roman jurispru- 
dence. What an edifice is the Church of Christ! How vast! how wonderful! 

In elevating marriage to the dignity of a sacrament, Jesus Christ has shown us, 
in the first place, the great symbol of his union with the Church. When we 
consider that matrimony is the axis on which the whole social economy revolves, 
can we suppose it to be ever sufficiently sacred ? or too highly admire the wisdom 
of him who has stamped it with the seal of religion ? 

The Church has made every provision for so important a step in life. She has 
determined the degrees of relationship within which matrimony is allowable. The 
canon law, which determines the degree of consanguinity by the number of gene- 
rations from the parent-stock, has forbidden marriage within the fourth generation ; 
while the civil law, following a double mode of computation, formerly prohibited 
it only within the second degree. Such was the Arcadian law, as inserted in the 
Institutes of Justinian. But the Church, with her accustomed wisdom, has been 
governed in this by the gradual improvement of popular manners.* In the first 
ages of Christianity, marriage was forbidden within the seventh degree of consan- 
guinity, and some councils, as that of Toledo in the sixth century, prohibited 
without exception all alliances between members of the same family. 


* Concil. Duziac. an. 814. The canon law was necessarily modified according to the 
manners of the different nations—Goths, Vandals, English, Franks, Burgandiane— 
who entered successively into the Church. 

| Can. 5. 
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The spirit that dictated these laws is worthy of the pure religion which we 
profess. The pagan world was far from imitating this chastity of the Christian 
people. At Rome marriage was permitted between cousins-german ; and Clau- 
dius, in order to marry Agrippina, enacted a law which allowed an uncle to form 
an alliance with his niece.* By the laws of Solon a brother could marry a sister 
by the mother’s side.t The Church, however, did not confine her precautions to 
the above-mentioned legislation. For some time she followed the Levitical law 
in regard to those who were related by affinity, but subsequently she numbered 
among the nullifying impediments of marriage, all the degrees of affinity corres- 
ponding to the degrees of consanguinity within which marriage is prohibited.t 
She also provided for a case which had escaped the notice of all previous juris- 
prudence ; that of a man guilty of illicit intercourse with a woman. According 
to the discipline of the Church, this man cannot marry any woman who is related 
within the second degree to the object of his unlawful love.) This law, which 
had existed to a certain extent in the early ages of Christianity,§ became a settled 
point by a decree of the Council of Trent, and was considered so wise an enact- 
ment, that the French code, though it rejected the Council as a whole, willingly 
adopted this particular canon. 

The numerous impediments to marriage between relatives which the Church 
has established, besides being founded on moral and spiritual considerations, have 
a betieficial tendency in a political point of view, by encouraging the division of 
property and preventing all the wealth of a state from accumulating, in a long 
series of years, in the hands of a few individuals. 

“The Church has retained the ceremony of betrothing, which may be traced to a 
remote antiquity. We are informed by Aulus Gellius, that it was known among 
the people of Latium :{ it was adopted by the Romans,** and was customary 
among the Greeks: it was honored under the old covenant, and in the new Joseph 
‘was betrothed to Mary. The intention of this custom is to allow the bride and 
bridegroom time to become acquainted with each other previously to their union.t+ 

Tn our fural hamlets the ceremony of betrothing still exhibits its ancient graces. 
On a beautiful morning in the month of August, a young peasant repaired to the 
farm-house of his future father-in-law, to join his intended bride. Two musicians, 
reminding you of the minstrels of old, led the way, playing tunes of the days of 
chivalry, or the hymns of pilgrims. Departed ages, issuing from their Gothic 
tombs, seemed to accompany the village youth with their ancient manners and 


" * Suet., in Claud. It should be observed, that this law did not become general, as 
we learn from the Fragments of U!pian, tit. 5 & 6, and that it was repealed by the code 
of Theodosius, as well as that relating to cousins-german. In the Christian Church the 
Pope has the power to dispense from the canon law, according to circumstances; a very 
wise provision, since no law can be so universally applicable as to comprehend every 
ease: As to the regulation under the Old Testament, regarding marriage between bro- 
thers ‘and sisters, it belonged to the general law of population, which, as we have ob- 
served, was abolished at the coming of Christ, when the different races of men had 
received their complement. 

t Plut. in Sol. t Conc. Lat. 

|| Conc. Lat. ch. 4, sess. 24. § Conc. Anc. cap. ult. an. 304. 

I Noct. Att., lib. 4, cap. 4. ** Lib. 2. Ff. de Spons. 

Hi St. Augustin, speaking of this usage, says, that the bride is not given to her lord 
immediately after the betrothing, ‘lest he be inclined to think less of one who has not 
been the object of his prolonged aspirations.” 
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their ancient recollections. The priest pronounced the accustomed benediction 
over the bride, who deposited upon the altar a distaff adorned with ribbons. The 
company then returned to the farm-house : the lord and lady of the manor, the 
clergyman of the parish, and the village justice, placed themselves with the young 
couple, the husbandmen and the matrons, round a table, upon which were served 
up the Eumeean boar and the fatted calf of the patriarchs. The festivities con- 
cluded with a dance in the neighboring barn ; the daughter of the lord of the manor 
took the bridegroom for her partner, while the spectators were seated upon the 
newly-harvested sheaves, forcibly reminded of the daughters of Jethro, the 
reapers of Booz, and the nuptials of Jacob and Rachel. 

The betrothing is followed by the publication of the bans. This excellent cus- 
tom, unknown to antiquity, is altogether of ecclesiastical institution. It dates from 
a period anterior to the fourteenth century, as it is mentioned in a decretal of 
Innocent III, who enacted it as a general law at the Council of Lateran. It was 
renewed by the Tridentine Synod, and has since been established in France. The 
design of this practice is to prevent clandestine unions, and to discover the impe- 
diments to marriage that may exist between the contracting parties. 

But at length the Christian marriage approaches ; it comes attended by a very 
different ceremonial from that which accompanied the betrothing. Its pace is 
grave and solemn ; its rites are silent and august: man is apprised that he now 
enters upon a new career.. The words of the nuptial blessing—words which God 
himself pronounced over the first couple in the world—fill the husband with pro- 
found awe, while they announce to him that he is performing the most important 
act of life; that, like Adam, he is about to become the head of a family, and to take 
upon himself the whole burden of humanity. The wife receives a caution equally 
impressive. The image of pleasure vanishes before that of her duties. A voice 
seems to issue from the altar, and to address her in these words: “ Knowest thou, 
O Eve, what thou art doing? Knowest thou that there is no longer any liberty 
for thee but that of the tomb? Knowest thou what it is to bear in thy mortal 
womb an immortal being, formed in the image of God?” Among the ancients 
the hymenial rites were a ceremony replete with licentiousness and clamorous 
mirth, which suggested none of the serious reflections that marriage inspires: 
Christianity alone has restored its dignity. 

Religion also, discovering before philosophy the proportion in which the two 
sexes are born, first decreed that a man should have but one wife, and that their 
union should be indissoluble till death. Divorce is unknown in the Catholie 
Church, except among some minor nations of Illyria, who were formerly subject 
to the Venetian Government, and follow the Greek rite. If the passions of men 
have revolted against this law, if they have not perceived the confusion which 
divorce introduces into the family, by disturbing the order of succession, by alien- 
ating the paternal affections, by corrupting the heart, and converting marriage into 
a civil prostitution, we cannot hope that the few words which we have to offer will 
produce any effect. Without entering deeply into the subject, we shall merely 
observe, that if by divorcee you think to promote the happiness of the married 
couple (and this is now the main argument), you lie under a strange mistake. 
That man who has not been the comfort of a first wife; who could not attach 
himself to the virginal heart and first maternity of his lawful spouse, who has not 
been able to bend his passions to the domestic yoke, or to confine his heart to the 
nuptial couch—that man will never confer felicity on a second wife. Neither will « 
he himself be a gainer by the exchange: what he takes for differences of temper 
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between himself and the wife to whom he is united, is but the impulse of an in- 
constant disposition and the restlessness of desire. Habit and length of time are 
more necessary to happiness, and even to love, than may be imagined. A man 
is not happy in the object of his attachment till he has passed many days, and, 
above all, many days of adversity, in her company. They ought to be acquainted 
with the most secret recesses of each other’s soul ; the mysterious veil with which 
husband and wife were covered in the primitive Church must be lifted up in all 
its folds for them, while to the eye of others it remains impenetrable. What! for 
the slightest pretence or caprice must I be liable to lose my partner and my chil- 
dren, and renounce the pleasing hope of passing my old age in the bosom of my 
family ? Let me not be told that this apprehension will oblige me to be a better 
husband. No; we become attached to that good only of which we are certain, 
and set but little value on a possession of which we are likely to be deprived. 

Let us not give to matrimony the wings of lawless love ; let us not transform a 
sacred reality into a fleeting phantom. There is something which will again 
destroy your happiness in your transient connections: you will be pursued by 
Temorse. You will be continually comparing one wife with another, her whom 
you have lost with her whom you have found; and believe me, the balance will 
always be in favor of the former: thus hath God formed the heart of man. This 
disturbance of one sentiment by another will poison all your pleasures. When 
you fondly caress your new child, you will think of that which you have forsaken. 
If you press your wife to your heart, your heart will tell you that it is not the 
bosom of the first. Every thing tends to unity in man; he is not happy if he 
divides his affections ; and like God, in whose image he was created, his soul 
incessantly seeks to concentrate in one point the past, the present, and the future. 

These are the remarks which we had to offer on the sacraments of holy orders 
and matrimony. As to the images which they suggest to the mind, we deem it 
unnecessary to present them. Where is the imagination that may not picture to 
itself the priest bidding adieu to the joys of life, that he may devote himself to 
the cause of humanity ; or the maiden consecrating herself to the silence of retire- 
ment, that she may find the silent repose of her heart; or the betrothed couple 
appearing at the altar of religion, to vow to each other an undying love ? 

The wife of a Christian is not a mere mortal; she is an extraordinary, a mys- 
terious, an angelic being ; she is flesh of her husband’s flesh and bone of his bone. 
By his union with her, he only takes back a portion of his substance. His soul 
as well as his body is imperfect without his wife: he possesses strength, she has 
beauty. He opposes the enemy in arms, he cultivates the soil of his country; 
but he enters not into domestic details; he has need of a wife to prepare his repast 
and his bed. He encounters afflictions, and the partner of his nights is there to 
soothe them; his days are clouded by adversity, but on his couch he meets with a 
chaste embrace and forgets all his sorrows. Without woman he would be rude, 
unpolished, solitary. Woman suspends around him the flowers of life, like those 
honeysuckles of the forest which adorn the trunk of the oak with their perfumed 
garlands. Finally, the Christian husband and his wife live and die together ; to- 
gether they rear the issue of their union ; together they return to dust, and together 
they again meet beyond the confines of the tomb, to part no more. 
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But it is in sight of that tomb, silent vestibule of another world, that Christi- 
anity displays all its sublimity. If most of the ancient religions consecrated the 
ashes of the dead, none ever thought of preparing the soul for that unknown 
country, “ from whose bourn no traveller returns.” 

Come and witness the most interesting spectacle that earth can exhibit. Come 
and see the faithful Christian expire. He has ceased to be a creature of this world ; 
he no longer belongs to his native country; all connection between him and 
society is at an end. For him, the calculations of time have closed, and he has 
already begun to date from the great era of eternity. A priest, seated at his pillow, 
administers consolation. This minister of God cheers the dying man with the 
bright prospect of immortality ; and that sublime scene which all antiquity exhi- 
bited but once, in the last moments of its most eminent philosopher, is daily 
renewed on the humble pallet of the meanest Christian that expires! 

At length the decisive moment arrives. A sacrament opened to this just man 
the gates of the world; a sacrament is about to close them. Religion rocked him 
in the cradle of life, and now her sweet song and maternal hand will lull him to 
sleep in the cradle of death. She prepares the baptism of this second birth: but 
mark, she employs not water; she anoints him with oil, emblem of celestial in- 
corruptibility. The liberating sacrament gradually loosens the Christian’s bonds: 
his soul nearly set free from the body, is almost visible in his countenance. Al 
ready he hears the concerts of the seraphim: already he prepares to speed his 
flight to those heavenly regions, where Hope, the daughter of Virtue and of 
Death, invites him. Meanwhile, the angel of peace, descending towards this 
righteous man, touches with a golden sceptre his weary eyes and closes them de- 
liciously to the light. He dies; yet his last sigh was inaudible. He expires; yet 
long after he is no more, his friends keep silent watch around his couch, under 
the impression that he only slumbers; so gently did this Christian pass from 
earth ! 


THE SILENT FAREWELL. 


When starry gems from heaven are cast 
The winds awake no knell, 

When rose leaves fall before the blast, 
Birds sipg no sad farewell ; 

When waves their sparkles cease to throw 
Upon the pebbly shore, 

When sunset hues no longer grow, 
And green boughs wave no more: 


No words at Nature’s shrine are breathed, 
She silently lays down 

The garland that her temples wreathed, 
And takes the withering crown ; 

But in her mystic circle’s range 
There lurks a quiet spell, 

Where time and beauty interchange 
Their eloquent farewell. 


And so when I am called to lose 
Communion sweet and dear, 
And feel no more its holy dews 
My weary spirit cheer, 
And streams that drooping willows shade 
From sunshine turn aside, 
Let me from joys thy presence made 
In mournful silence glide. H. T. Tuckerman. 
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THE FRENCH IN ROME. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Entry of the French into Rome — Assassinations — Celebration in St. Peter’s— 
Climate of Rome—Monte Cavallo—A visit to the Quirinal Palace—The Princess 


Belgiojoso and her Hospital—The Gardens—Recollections—Pius VII carried off 


by order of Napoleon—Troubles of Pius LX. 


Rome, July 27th, 1849. 

A sticut illness has kept me confined to my room for two days. 
{ was too impatient to see those fine churches and magnificent monu- 
ments, of which as yet I have hardly caught a glimpse, and _provi- 
dence, perhaps, wished to teach me to restrain my desires. My 
brother, whose wound is now almost completely healed, passes the 
greater part of his time with me. He has told me how the French 
made their entry into Rome after the unconditional surrender, and 
how the army was received with enthusiasm. Even the Fraustevere, 
gpa beyond the Tiber, the poorest part of the city, and that 
which suffered the most severely during the siege, testified joy at the 
sight of the deliverers. On the Piazza Colonna, indeed, some hisses 
and eries were heard, but the firm conduct of the officers soon inti- 
midated the revolutionists, a few arrests were made and the mutineers 
dispersed. But this is not the danger that threatens the French sol- 


-diers. ‘They have little to fear from popular disorders, or attacks by 


daylight. The nightly ambush, the stiletto hid beneath the cloak, the 
assassin darting on his defenceless victim, treachery, in a word, is the 
enemy they must be continually on their guard against. Already 
many have fallen beneath the poignard, a French priest among the 
number, but General Rostolan, Governor of Rome, has taken the 
most vigorous measures to ensure public tranquillity. As for our sol- 
diers, they are allowed by all to be of admirable discipline. Though 
they encountered such a long resistance and are still exposed to much 
danger, they show themselves so kind and polite, even towards the 
lowest citizens, that you would take them to be among friends in their 
own country. 

My brother also told me of the ceremonies attending the restoration 
of the temporal authority of the Holy Father. On the 16th inst., the 
day before I met Captain Marceau, as you may remember, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, the white and yellow flags, bearing the sym- 
bolical keys of the successors of St. Peter, were hoisted on the Casile 
of Si. Angelo, and immediately saluted with a triple salvo of a 
hundred cannon. At the same hour all the French troops set them- 
selves in motion, from the different quarters of the city, for the Piazza 
before St. Peter’s. ‘Three regiments soon stood in lines perpendicular 
to the portals of the majestic edifice, forming two avenues, one for the 
people, the other for the authorities, and the rest of the army was 
arrayed in dense masses in other parts of the Piazza and near the 
Colonnade. Immense crowds of people kept pouring into the Basilica, 
where chanting voices and pealing organs united in anthems of joy. 
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At four, General Oudinot came along Borgo Novo street, accom- 
panied by a numerous and brilliant staff. Showers of flowers fell 
from the windows, and crowds, crying on all sides ‘‘ Viva Oudinot, 
Vivan i Francesi,’’ thronged eagerly after the cavalcade. The Gene- 
ral passed along the standards and entered the church to hear the Te 
Deum. Cardinal Tosti pronounced the discourse, and exalted the 
services which France, the eldest daughter of the Church, had just 
rendered religion. ‘The Commander-in-chief having replied modestly 
and appropriately, placed himself in a central position, surrounded by 
French officers, Roman ministers and signors, the consuls of foreign 
powers, and the noble guards. ‘Then the French army and the splen- 
did looking Roman regiments that had made their submission to the 
Pope, defiled before him amidst the shouts of the surrounding multi- 
tudes. In the evening, long lines of bright lamps, reflected on the 
river and multiplied by the sparkling waters of the numerous fountains, 
illuminated the whole city. Then, as if by enchantment, the cupola 
of St. Peter’s became a blazing dome of fire, the wonderful beacon 
that lights up the Roman horizon on occasion of great public solem- 
nities. Our soldiers are still lost in amazement at the magic spectacle, 
for nothing equals the rapidity with which it is effected. Men, accus- 
tomed from infancy to traverse these vast heights without a flutter, 
unseen from below, cross them with a luminous net work, and almost 
in the twinkling of an eye a hundred thousand lamps are blazing from 
the fagade, the domes, and even from the cross on the summit, nearly 
500 feet high. Of all this, however, I intend to give you a full de- 
scription when I shall have seen for myself. 

‘I'he climate of Rome is by no means so unhealthy as you have 
been told ; on the contrary, it is very favorable to sufferers from deli- 
cate lungs and all diseases of the organs of respiration. Winter here 
is of a charming mildness, and the heat of summer is easily endured if 
you can only resign yourself to the idea of remaining within doors 
from noon till four o’clock. During that time all labor is suspended; 
the churches are shut, the stores closed; you need not try to buy bread, 
or meat, or dresses, or medicines; the butcherand the baker are taking 
their siesta, the physician and the milliner are fast asleep. The in- 
termittent fevers described with such black colors, exercise a fatal 
influence, it is true, over the Roman population. The surrounding 
plains are so unhealthy, that every evening the laborers must abandon 
the fields, and take refuge in the city from the effects of the noxious 
air. But the doctors prescribe a thousand little, simple, effectual 
antidotes, of which it is easy to make use, and for several years past, 
the malignancy of the fever has been fast diminishing in consequence 
of several sanitary measures taken by the Papal administration, such 
as the removal of the slaughter-houses from the city, the establishment 
of cemeteries outside the walls, and the construction of great works 
along the Tiber. As for me, lodged as I am on the Monte Cavallo, 
ety the healthiest part of the city, I have little to dread from the 
malaria. 


I send you a picture of the Piazza Monte Cavallo.* ‘The building 


* See Metropolitan for June, page 286. 
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on the right is the Palace de la Consulta. Those two groups, attri- 
buted to the chisels of Phidias and Praxitcles, representing men sub- 
duing horses, pass for master-pieces of Grecian sculpture. They are 
supposed to represent Castor and Pollux, and are extremely spirited 
and grand in their conception. They are placed on each side of an 
’ obelisk that was found near the mausoleum of Augustus. All, as 
{ they stand there beside the fountain, form a very grateful object for 
the eye, while the ear is at the same time charmed by the sound of 
i the living waters, as they fall, with gentle murmur, into a vast basin 
of oriental granite. 
{ 
: 


Rome, July 31st. 
I have seen St. Peter’s! Iam still dazzled by so much grandeur 
F and magnificence. But I must return there, again and again, before 
I undertake to describe this prodigy of modern architecture. To atone, 
however, for this delay, I will tell you of my visit to the Quirinal 
Palace, where they are making preparations for the reception of the 
hem return is looked for with equal impatience by the French 
The Quirinal Palace, the constant residence of Pius [IX 
from Phe time of his accession, was ‘built by Paul IIL, to serve asa 
idence for the sovereign Pontifls during the fever seasons, when the 
thood of the Vatican is often unhealthy. By Gregory XIII, 
s V, Clement XII, and Pius VII, in succession, it was enlarged 
ted. ‘I'he facade has nothing remarkable except the 
y from which the Pope gives his benediction. We found the 
Sat adahents of the first story crowded with camp-beds, around 
which I remarked a certain number of women and young girls chatting 
and jesting with the convalescents; these, I learned, were the nurses 
— by the Princess Belgiojoso, directress of this improvised 

































sove og fame had perhaps as great a share as any other feeling, in 

; hoe this grand lady from Milan to Rome. She had gone to the 
French camp, during the truce, to persuade General Oudinot, as was 
said, ‘to abandon the siege; but a reception of freezing politeness, and the 
«Bie e of “ Bel oiseau”’ (fine bird), which the soldiers gave her, were 
' fowdag results she gained by this negociation. She had entertained the 
: a te regiment of Amazons, of which she was to be 
but not ing able to find heroines enough to fill the ranks, 
to content herself with the humble employment of 
an infirmary, which she established in the very palace of 
Pather. Her subordinates, however, raised indeed too 
und themselves, for the most part, very inferior to the sub- 
s of sisters Of charity, for which angelic purity no less than 
if indispensable. The sick, surrendered to un- 
Ss, died of neglect, and deprived of every religious 
e convalescent, exposed to the seductions of these shame- 
immevered with difficulty. Ah! philanthropy, however 
¥ @ worldly virtue after all: it may lavish its alms with 
on, it may employ thousands to carry out its well- 
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meant intentions, but it can never obtain those constant sacrifices, those 
disinterested acts of devotedness, of which celestial charity offers us so 
many brilliant examples. 

After the infirmary, we visited the private apartments of his holiness, 
which are very plain and simple, and then the chapel, ornamented 
with fine paintings and frescoes. We traversed the grand gallery of 
the conclave, nearly a mile in length. It is the common corridor to 
the cells of the cardinals when they meet in the Quirinal to elect a 
new pope. Each then occupies a little suite of four rooms having 
no exit, except upon this immense gallery where they can promenade. 
They remain thus shut up, without any external communication, all the 
time necessary for the election being completed; not unfrequently has 
the imprisonment lasted several months. 

.We then descended to the vast gardens, ornamented with statues 
and fountains, and, among other curiosities we saw a grotto embel- 
lished with shells and bas-reliefs, where the murmuring waters 
mingled with the sweet sounds of an organ which their ceaseless mo- 
tion kept ‘continually playing. We visited the Casino, a little arbor, 
full of beautiful paintings, where the pope occasionally gives audience : 
to ladies, as he never receives them in his palace. ‘The burning noon- 
day sun blazed over our heads; but the dense foliage of the laurels and 
the large box-trees formed bowers impenetrable to his rays; the limpid 
waters diffused an agreeable coolness around, and a thousand fragrant 
flowers eibalmed the air with their perfume 

Seaied on a.bank of turf, T abandoned myself to the reveries whieh 


=e 


the pal ice and its recollections were so likely to inspire. 1 remembered ‘ 
that : ap and down these gardens Pins VEL used to walk forty years “ 

ago, sad ind thoughtful, though resigned fur any fate, as he pondered ae 
over the means of reconciling his duties and dignities as a temporal 


prince, with the natural mildness of his disposition. 

The episode is worth recalling. 

On the 2d of February, 1808, Napoleon, having seized on the : 
provinces of Urbino and Ancona, to unite them to the kingdom of ~~ 
Italy, sent his soldiers to Rome. He declares that ‘the donation of 
Charlemagne having been made for the advantage of Ohristianity,,and 
not for that of the enemies of our holy religion, the sovereign pontiff. 
had forfeited all his rights by granting protection to the English, 
admitted their vessels into the ports of the Roman States.’’ 
Miollis, commander-in-chief of the French t , begins by ing 
several members of the noble guard; he expels from the. city every 
influential personage; he posts sentries at every gate of the i ie 
The resolution to carry off the Holy Father is mo longer doubted .¢ +, 
concealed. What can the feeble Swiss guard, the devotedness of Cam) | 
dinal Pacca and of a few servants, avail against the will of the i 
powerful monarch in Europe ? act) Rey. 

The Pope’s friends then conceive a plan of estape by isfof 
which he can reach an English frigate, lying at anchor before Fini : 
cino; but Pius VII resists their: solicitations,  ** I Will never quitthe ~ 
holy see,’? he exclaims, with mild firmness, * until force teams, 
away.’’ A few Roman nobles then wished to get up a cot 
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against the French who had taken their city, regardless of the law of 
nations. But he opposed this new project still more strongly. His 
paternal heart shuddered at the idea of shedding the blood of his 
children in Christ. 

When, on June 10th, he had the grief of seeing the pontifical arms 
torn down from the Castle of St. Angelo and replaced by the tricolor, 
amid loud peals of artillery, he only raised his eyes to heaven and 
exclaimed, like his divine master, ‘‘ [t is consummated !”’ 

Still some lingering remains of shame prevented the French from 
carrying him off by daylight; they dreaded, moreover, an insurrection 
of the people, and chose the silence of night for the execution of their 
plan. But the Romans retire to bed very late in summer, and it was 
three o’clock in the morning, when a corps of infantry advanced to 
the Quirinal, and several pickets of cavalry occupied the surrounding 
streets. Ladders were applied to the walls on the side of Ponta Pia; 
some Roman traitors broke the windows, entered the court, and opened 

“the gates to the soldiers, who immediately penetrated into the interior 
of the palace. 

The Pope, roused up from his sleep, dressed himself quickly and 
proceeded to the audience chamber, where he was immediately joined 
by Cardinals Pacca and Desping, and other prelates who resided in the 
Quirinal. 

The assailants were beating down the doors with axes; the Holy 
Father gave orders to open that one leading into the apartment where 
he was standing, and General Rodet, pale and confused, presented 
himself, accompanied by some officers of the gendarmerie. 

The Pope then advancing with gentle majesty into the centre of the 
hall, Rodet said, trembling and speaking in a hardly intelligible 
voice: 

“Holy Father, the duty I have to fulfill is a hundred times more 
painful to me than to meet death on the field of battle; but I have 
taken an oath of fidelity and obedience to the Emperor. I must 
execute his orders, and ask you to renounce the temporal sovereignty 
of Rome and the Roman States. If your holiness be unwilling to 
comply with such demands, I am ordered to conduct you to General 

‘ Miollis, who is to inform you of your place of destination.”’ 

5 hy *¢ Tf, on account of your oath of fidelity to the Emperor,’’ the 
-» « Pope mildly replied, “ you think it your duty to execute such orders, 
~ you can judge in what manner we, in our turn, should sustain the 
_ »® tights of the holy see to which we are bound by so many engage- 
‘et We can neither yield nor abandon the temporal domain which 
. halen the Chureh, and of which we are only the administrators. 
ae peror may hew us to pieces, but his he can never obtain.”’ 
+, He then got ready to follow the General, and, as he was fixing some 
“of the articles in the chamber, Rodet said,—‘‘ Your Holiness need be 






i 


§ f no apprehension; nothing shall be touched.’’ 
if Fie He, does not value his own life,’’ replied the Holy Father, 
|” ‘thinks little of the things of this world.’’ And quietly descending 
; the stairs; surrounded by the gendarmes and attended by Cardinal 
ca, he crossed the great court, occupied by the French soldiers. . 
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Arrived at the Piazza of Monte Cavallo, Pius VII stopped a mo- 
ment to bless the city of Rome; then entering the carriage, a gendarme 
locked the door, and General Rodet, getting upon the seat, gave the 
signal to depart. 

Alas! would you not wish that we could blot this page out of the 
history of our great emperor? Though it is not unlikely that you are 
acquainted with these details already, I take a melancholy pleasure in 
going over them, for they often occur to my recollection whilst linger- 
ing here amidst the scenes where they transpired. Still we must not 
forget with what signs of veneration and love, with what marks of 
sympathy and respect the Holy Father was surrounded during his 
abode in our country. Yes! the French, like other nations, have had 
their moments of error and madness; but they are yet, let us trust, the 
worthy descendants of those brave heroes of old, who in all their fame 
and glory, never forgot to be submissive sons of the Church. And at 
the present moment, have they not just undergone, with joy, all kinds 
of perils and fatigues, in order to protect, from rebellious and ungrate- 
ful subjects, a successor of that pontiff whom Napoleon had stripped 
of his dominions? And this too under another Napoleon whom an 
unexpected revolution had recalled from exile! ‘Truly the designs of 
providence are inscrutable, and impenetrable his ways ! 

Ah! how often must the recollection of his august predecessor have 
filled the heart and soul of Pius [X, in this abode where he himself 
had to suffer so long, where the ovations, of which he appeared to be 
the object, were only the adroit snares laid by his hypocritical enemies 
to deceive Rome and the world regarding their real intentions ! 

The Holy Pontiff, in his paternal goodness, had wished to direct 
with his own hands the course of a revolution which had become im- 
minent. But the torrent swelling, and spreading over all Europe, 
swept him to the very brink of the precipice, Every concession that 
he so generously granted, became a new arm, which those ungrateful 
ones, included in his own general amnesty, so remorselessly turned 
against him. His position had become like that of our Louis 
XVI, in 1792. When the frenzied populace, murdering priests and 
pillaging sacred places, rushed to the Quirinal, rending the air with 
sham cries of Viva Pio Nono, it was as a martyr marching to the 
stake, that the Holy Father presented himself on the balcony to bless 
the demented rabble. But at last, when on the 16th of last November, 
he was actually besieged in this palace by the very men he had loaded 
with benefits, when his life was attempted and many balls reached his 
apartment, it became evident to all that the time had arrived when he 
should seek, if not his own safety, at least, that of the holy cause to 
which he had become so necessary, and thus spare his unhappy 
children the crime of a sacrilegious parricide, 

Pius VIL, when persecuted by Napoleon, whose power extended 
over almost all the Catholic States, had been right im refusing to fly: 
for he could have retired only to Sicily, Sardinia, or Spain; countries, 


then, too dependent on England, the heretic and the foe of France, ~ 


° e ; . 
and doing so would have furnished the Emperor with too specious a 
pretext to cover his usurpation. Pius IX, on the contrary, could select 
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his place of retreat. The Catholic nations disputed with each other 
the honor of offering him an asylum. He was right then, from motives 
of prudence as well as of justice, in departing from among his rebel- 
lious subjects; as we fly for a while from the company of men whom 
wine has rendered furious, but whose madness is soon to be dissipated, 
together with the intoxication that has produced it. 

I have much to tell you of what I have learned concerning the life 
of our beloved pontiff, and especially regarding the particulars of the 
revolution. If I was bold enough to attempt a regular work on this 
subject, I would, of course, follow a very different plan from that of 
our epistolary communications. I would commence at the commence- 
ment. I would describe the condition of parties in Rome on the death 
of Gregory XVI, trace the causes of the state of public feeling, 
narrate the election of Pius IX, his series of reforms, the opposition 
they encountered, the abuse made of them, and the final outburst of 
the revolt; resulting in the flight of the Pope and the armed interven- 
tion of France. This would be the philosophical and historical way. 
But, my dear friend, you know I don’t pretend to be an historian or a 
philosopher. I don’t undertake to tell things in the order in which 
they happened, but only according as I saw them myself or learned 
them from the best sources. However, even by this method we may 
Not lose our point; and it is pretty certain that, if you only continue 
to find “ss letters as entertaining as you are pleased to say they have 
been, and have a little patience, you will by degrees gain a fair know- 
ledge of the events—and their regular succession too, which have 
made the affairs of Rome, at the present moment, an object of such 
serious consideration to the entire world. z 

But I am somewhat tired writing, as you are, no doubt, reading; 5 
I will stop a little and defer much that you will find very interesting, 
to my next letter. z 


To be continued. 
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Prayzrs TO AND FOR THE Derartep.—We take from a copy of an old and rare 
controversial work, published at Coimbra, the following: 


«IT remember a notable passage that happened me in a certain foreign country, where 
meeting with an English rank resbyterian, who was desperately sick, understood not 
the language, and was quite out of money, I got him into the hospital and spoke for 
him to the overseers, who took great care of him; I myself visiting him often, until 

© such time as he was reduced to the last extremity... . . He could not be persuaded that 
the saints after death thought any more of those that remained here. Upon this, I took ; 
- alittle time to recomm the business to God, and then asked the sick person: Mr. 
Joh i gp his name) have you not often these days past desired the heavens to f 
bless me for the chari used towards you during your sickness, and do you not I 
remember that I desired you to reserve those thanks for the other life, putting in a good 
Word for,me there, if God was pleased to have mercy on your soul? Oh, Father, I do 
it, saith he, and Gal perform it. Take care, said [, don’t forget me. No, ( 
said in wou ieee one to whom I owe so much. Then said I seriously to t 
: wel! is you mist believe there are others in the presence of God, who are no 
ful than you who owe likewise their obligations to such as favored them or 8 










ee ne 2 . 

ren or the oor for their sake, and so you must not wonder that these f 
: intercede for those that obliged them, or did any notable service for them or k 
‘ oh... 2s ' With this the sick person took reason, was reconciled to the a 


and died a little afterwards with great confidence in God.” 














SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
HIS PUBLIC LIFE. 


Our Lord cures the servant of the Centurion—He raises the widow’s son—The sinful 
woman—Parable of the sower explained— Our Lord instructs the people. 


Arter the sermon on the mount our Lord once more returned to Capharnaum, 
and here a new incident occurred replete with instruction and consolation. Even 
as in our days the Catholics of England, Ireland and America are mostly steeped 
in poverty, while those around them revel in the wealth torn from their ancestors, so 
the Jews in our Saviour’s day were, in many parts, oppressed by the infidel. The 
synagogue where the faithful met to listen to the reading of the prophets, was 
often mean and poor, though occasionally a charitable unbeliever would aid them 
out of his abundance. Such a man then lived at Capharnaum, a centurion in the 
Roman army. He had endeared himself to the Jews of that city by building a 





DISTANT VIEW OF CAPHARNAUM, 


synagogue at his own expense. Now his house was shrouded in gloom, fora 
favorite servant lay dangerously ill. The ancients of the Jews, sympathizing in 
his grief, hastened at his request to invoke the aid of Jesus, then near the town. 
When they came up to our divine Lord, they besought him earnestly to cure the 
Centurion’s servant. ‘ Lord,” they cried, “ he is worthy that thou shouldst do_ 
this for him, for he loveth our nation, and hath built a synagogue for us.” The 
sweet Redeemer of man did not reprove this patriotie feeling ; he yielded to its: 
force and went with them. When the centurion saw the erawd approaching, he 
knew that Jesus was coming, and full of a sense of his deep unworthiness he 
sent some friends to declare it, and beg our Lord to say but a single word. Yet 
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our Lord went on, and the centurion—conscious of his mastery over creatures— 
hastening forth fell before him, exclaiming, “ Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst enter under my roof. Wherefore neither did I 
think myself worthy to come to thee; but say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed. For even I, also, am a man use to authority, having under me soldiers ; 
and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he cometh; 
and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it.” The faith and humility of this 
Gentile, so far beyond that of the Jews, was a deep lesson for them, and our Lord, 
turning to them, exclaimed: “ Amen, I say to you, I have not found so great 
faith in Israel. And I say to you, that many shall come from the east and the 
west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven; but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into: the exterior 
darkness ; there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” ‘Thus announcing 





RAISING THE WIDOW’s SON. 
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the rejection of the Jew and the vocation of the Gentile; he turned to the 
Centurion with the consoling words: “‘ Go, and as thou hast believed be it done 
to thee.”” And the servant arose in health.* 

Such was our Lord’s entrance into his city ; but his stay was not long: he soon 
continued his course through Galilee, everywhere announcing the kingdom of 
God, and confirming his words by his wonderful works. In one of these jour- 
neys he entered the valley of Jezrael, and passing the crest of Thabor—robed to 
its flat summit in verdure, trees, and oderiferous plants—crossed the mountain 
torrent of Cison, which meanders through the valley to enter the Mediterranean. 


** He had come 
Since sunrise from Capharnaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Cison’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Thabor’s side, 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze.’’ t 


Nain lay before him, and as he approached, from out the gate where the 
Roman sentinel stood on guard issued a funeral convoy, and on the bier, uncoffined, 
lav, wrapped in his winding sheet, a mother’s only son, and ‘* she was a widow.” 
The son of a widowed mother, he who was not deaf to an appeal to natural 
feeling, could not resist the picture of grief before him. How often did he draw 
similitudes and parables from the lone widow’s state! He thought of Mary and, 
as if to console her by a token of his future restoration to her from the sepulchre 
by Calvary, he drew near to the mourning mother, and said, ** Weep not.” Then, 
as he laid his hand on the bier, the bearers stopped, and Jesus—addressing him 
whose eyes had closed in death—exclaimed : ** Young man, I say to thee, arise!” 
and he that was dead sat up and began to speak, and Jesus delivered him to his 
mother. 

‘© In death’s deep slumber, lying low, 
A youth is borne upon his bier; 
The widowed mother following slow, 
With many a bursting bitter tear: 
** Arise!’ said Christ—the boy arose— 
The mother’s heart with joy o’erflows.”’ 


And while she, almost lifeless, sunk upon his neck, a great fear came upon all 
the crowd who witnessed the prodigy, and as they looked upon the Redeemer, 
they glorified God, exclaiming: ‘A great prophets risen amongst us, and God 
hath visited his people.” 

Our Lord then entered the city amid the reverence of the people, and a Pharisee 
named Simon, a man of wealth and dignity, invited him to his house to dine. 
Jesus accepted the invitation and accompanied him. While all were hanging in 
breathless admiration on the words which issued from his divyime lips, a woman, 
known throughout the city for her sinful life, entered the hall, with downcast 
look, bearing an alabaster vase. All eyes were tummed upon her, but, regardless 
of them all, she threw herself on the ground behind our divine Lord, as | he reclined 
at table, and bathed his feet with her tears and wiped them: with | the hair ‘of her 
head, and kissed his feet and anointed them with perfume.” 


* Matthew viii, 5. Luke vii, 2. +t Willis. } Wallace. 
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“For bringing every balmy sweet, 
Her day of Juxury stored, 
She o’er her Saviour’s hallowed feet, 
The precious odors poured; 
And wip’d them with that golden hair, 
Where once the diamond shone; 
Though now those gems of grief were there, 


Which shine for God alone! ”’ 


THE SINFUL WOMAN. 


The haughty Pharisee, who had indeed invited our Lord, but had even then 
neglected the ordinary rules of hospitality, began to doubt our Saviour’s claim to 
be the envoy of God; for no holy man, he thought, would suffer a sinful woman 
to touch him. Our Lord, anxious to teach and convince him, showed him that 
he knew his secret thoughts, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Simon, I have something to say 
to thee.” “Master,” said the Pharisee, “say it.’ ‘A certain creditor,”’ said 
our Lord, “ had two debtors, the one owed him five hundred denarii and the 
other fifty; and as they had not wherewith to pay, he forgave them both. Which 
now of the two loveth him most?” “I suppose,” said Simon, ‘the one to 
whom he forgave most.” ‘*Thou hast judged rightly,” said our Lord, and, 

turning, continued ; “Dost thou see this woman, Simon? I entered into thy 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet; but she hath bathed my feet with 
tears and wiped them with her hair. Thou gavest me no kiss, but she, since she 
‘¢ame in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint, 
but she with perfumes hath anointed my feet. Wherefore, I say to thee: Many 
“sims are forgiven her, because she hath loved much. But to whom less is forgiven, 
"he loveth less.” Then addressing the poor repenting sinner, who sought from 
him who raised the dead to life, restoration to a life of grace, he said: “‘ Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” Then, as in our day, this word excited murmurs, and the 
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guests said in themselves, as sectaries say of the spouse of Christ: “ Who is this 
that forgiveth sins also?” Jesus was not ignorant of their thoughts, but he 
gave them no explanation, and with a tone of heavenly sweetness told the 
penitent, “ Thy faith has saved thee, go in peace.” She had believed the power 
of the Son of Man to forgive sin, and, baptized in her own tears, her faith had 
saved her, while the unbeliever in that power remained in his sin.* 


*‘ The greatest of thy follies is forgiven, 
Even for the least of all, the tears that shine 
On that pale cheek of thine, 
Thou did’st kneel down to him who came from heaven, 
Evil and ignorant, and thou did’st rise, 
Holy, and pure, and wise.”’t 


After this, our Saviour, leaving Nain, travelled through the cities and towns of 
Galilee, preaching and evangelizing the kingdom of God. His twelve apostles 
attended him, and several pious women ministered to his wants, among whom 
the Evangelist mentions Mary Magdalen, out of whom our Lord had cast seven 
devils ; Jane, the wife of Chusa, Herod’s steward; and Susanna. His instructions 
were often in parables ; so often, indeed, that it is written: ‘ Without parables he 
did not speak to them.” This form of teaching is peculiar to our Lord; the 
apostles, addressing the same nation, never use it in any of their writings; it 
is the distinctive mark of his discourses. ‘‘ If we take any portion of our Saviourt’s 
discourses, we are struck at once with the richness of its texture. {tis like a 
beautiful piece of tesselated work, composed of rich designs of imagery, each of 
which is beautiful in itself, but runs into the next, while, perhaps, in the midst— 
to continue our image—comes a fuller and more finished picture, set as in a rich 
border. There is hardly a sentence that descends to what we would call prose < 
every thought is conveyed in a sententious, proverbial, and easily remembered 
form, or it is a beautiful and perfect simile, or comparison with natural objects, 
or ordinary usages, such as conveys the lesson familiarly, or gives it a hold on 
the mind and memory ; or it is a more formal and complete allegory, correspond- 
ing point by point with a more solemn lesson.” 

These were peculiar to our Lord, and as in such the wise men had been accus- 
tomed to teach, he employed them, to claim and secure the title of a master in 
Israel, which his enemies never failed to give him. 

Sitting by the seaside one day, our Lord taught the multitude, and as the num- 
bers increased he went up into a vessel—Peter’s bark, itself an image of his 
future Church—and there addressed them in a parable, which may well be con- 
sidered as the preliminary to the whole series in whieh he typifies the Church, 
for it lays down the necessary dispositions for receiving with profit the words of 
Christ and particularly describes his ministry. 

* A sower went out to sow his seed ; and as he sowed some fell by the way- 
side, and it was trodden down and the fowls of the air devoured it. And other 
some fell upon a rock, and as it had not much earth it sprang up immediately, 
because it had not deepness of earth; and after the sun was up it parched, and 
because it had no root and no moisture it withered away. And some more fell 
among thorns, and the thorns growing up with it choked it. And more fell upon 
good ground, and sprung up and yielded fruit, the one a hundred fold, and other 
threescore, and another thirty. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear! ” 


* Luke vii, 36. t Argensola; translated by Bryant. 
60 Vou. IIL.—Ne. &. 
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All were amazed at this parable, not seeing its application; and even the 
apostles were among the number. And when he was alone they came and asked 
him to explain it, saying, “ Why speakest thou to them in parables?” “To 
you,” replied our Lord, “ it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom of God,” 
—to you who are to form my Church and be its teachers—* but to them that are 
without, all things are done in parables, that seeing they may see and not perceive, 
and hearing they may hear and not understand; lest at any time they should be 
converted and their sins should be forgiven. But know you not this parable?” 
he exclaimed, reproachfully, “ How shall you know all parables? The seed is 
the word of God, and they by the way side are they that hear; then the- devil 
cometh and taketh the word out of their hearts, lest believing they should be saved. 
The seed upon the rock are they who when they hear receive the word with joy, 
and these have no root; who believe for a while, and in time of temptation fall 





OUR LORD EXPLAINING THE PARABLE. 


away. And that which fell among thorns are they who have heard, and going 
their way are choked with the cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life, and 
yield no fruit. But that on the good ground are they that in a good and perfect 
heart, hearing the word keep it and bring forth fruit in patience.’’* 

Soon after he continued his instructions to the people, and again resumed the 
figure of the husbandman. He had shown how variously men would profit by 
grace, how many, in one way or another, would render it fruitless. He would 
now show that temptation would always oppose the action of grace, that as God 
suggested good, the devil instigated to evil, so that his Church, in spite of its rapid 


extension over the world, would always contain good and evil. To depict its 


rapid propagation from a small beginning, he likened it to a mustard seed, “ which 


* Matt. xii, 3; Mark iv, 3; Luke viii, 5. 
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when grown up is greater than any herbs and becomes a tree; ”’ to a little leaven 
which affects a whole mass of dough. To show the devil’s agency he gave the 
parable of the zizain, which an enemy sowed in the field where the husbandman 
had sowed good grain, but which he would not permit his servants to root out 
when growing, lest they might destroy what was good. Again he resorted to a 
parable to inculcate the same, “‘ The kingdom of heaven is like to a net cast into 
the sea and gathering together all kinds of fishes, which when it was filled they 
drew out, and sitting by the shore, they choose out the good into vessels, but the 
bad they cast forth. So shall it be at the end of the world. The angels shall 
go out, and shall separate the wicked from among the just. And shall cast them 
into the furnaee of fire, there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” * 

So assiduous was our Saviour in teaching that he scarcely had time to eat or 
take any repose. Some of his hearers too, incapable of understanding his doctrine, 
thought that he raved; and when his mother heard this, fearing that he would be 
overcome by his labors, and coysulting only her maternal heart, she went with 
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OUR LORD INSTRUCTING THE PEOPLE. 


some of her relatives to induce him to withdraw fora time. So great was the 
crowd that they could not approach, but when some one at last penetrated to 
where our Lord was standing, and said: ‘ Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek thee,’? he answered, even as he had answered his mother in child- 
hood, at the temple: “‘ Who is my mother and my brethren?” and answering 
his own question, added, as he looked around upon the crowd: “ Behold my 
mother and my brethren; for whosoever shall do the will of God, he is my 
brother, and my sister, and my mother,” They knew his love for that mother, 
but, though on another occasion, he compared his love for souls to that visible love 
which they saw, and even exalted it above that natural affection, the Jews would 
not believe it; and we, alas, are as incredulous. How vain for many are all the 
efforts of the Spouse of Christ to make us realize his tender love. 


* Matt, xiii. 
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** Blessed is the womb that bore him—blessed 
The bosom where his lips were pressed; 
But rather blessed the heart 
That hears his word and keeps it well, 
The living home where Christ shall dwell, 
Nor ever thence depart.” 


She portrays to us the sacred heart of Jesus to enkindle our love as some 
return, and showing that Mary reached all her glory by her love, and her fidelity 
to the love of her divine Son, urges us by every art to rival her love, if that were 
possible. 





THE RESOURCES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY FOR THE 
WORK OF CATHOLIC INSTRUCTION, AND HOW TO PUT 


THEM IN ACTION. ‘ 
Continued from page 419. 


Tue Catholic Church being distinguished among all others in an especial 
manner as the refuge of the destitute, and being popularly known as having a 
much more real value for the poor than any other religion, it is always certain 
that the proportion of poor among Catholics will be greater than in any other 
body. The poor naturally flock there where they know that charity will offer 
them a welcome. 

Presuming then upon the truth, that the Catholic Church in the United States 
Owns an immense number of poor families, who, above all others, are, by natural 
tastes, most interested in religious picture books, the question comes: Ifa pub- 
lisher decides to undertake the enterprise of bringing out a first rate cheap picture 
book of religious instruction, what scecial means can be taken to bring what he 
may produce in contact with Catholic families, and particularly the poor, who 
would be in a special manner, interested in and benefitted by it? The plan that I 
would suggest is, that of small weekly contributions. The teachtrs of the Day 
and Sunday Schools might provide themselves with subscription lists containing 
the title and the price of the number of the Pictorial Series about to be published, 
and take down the names and subscriptions of such of their pupils as may be 
able to purchase, by weekly contributions or otherwise. In this manner, nearly 
every child will be able in time to purchase its own book; and experience very 
clearly shows that no book that is given away is half so much valued or so much 
read as one that has been obtained by personal exertion and payments. By this 
system even the poor and the destitute may be supplied free of charge. When 
the teachers send their orders for the books they may generally calculate on 
Teceiving a discount of twenty-five per cent. from subscription prices. Now, 
Supposing that one-fourth of the children, a very large proportion, especially in 
America, be unable to purchase, this portion may be supplied from the surplus 
arising from the sale of the books subscribed for; and when no such necessity 
exists, the surplus might be appropriated to the purchase of such other works as 
would be suitable for a Sunday School Library. Thus the publication of the Pic- 
torial Series, while it is calculated to induce a spirit of reading and a desire for 
the acquisition of knowledge, may be made, by the judicious management of 
teachers, the medium of supplying the poor with other works of a similar char- 
acter. This process of weekly collection need not be confined to the school. Let 
' Sanday school teachers, and other religious persons who have their time at liberty, 
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take a circle of families and collect the payments, and take charge of the distribu- 
tion of the books. In this way much might be accomplished in disseminating 
knowledge among the poor, without the inconvenience attending the formation of 
societies. 

If then it were possible for a publisher to satisfy himself that his liberal efforts 
to produce a first class Catholic work of pictorial instruction, would be practically 
seconded by the well directed efforts of a large proportion of those engaged in the 
work of instruction to bring such a work in beneficial contact with the numerous 
families of Catholics to whom it would be of interest—all that has been hitherto 
said, shows that the progress of art and mechanical skill, have placed at the com- 
mand of the Catholic Church, the power of turning these inventions of our own 
day to the best account, in promoting the work of instruction and propagating the 
knowledge of religion,—and, the question whether they are so to be employed, 
turns upon the question, whether the Pentecostal gift which once could combine 
so many nations and languages in the one faith and hope of the Church, and 
mould to unity, still remains with us, so that though separated by space, and per- 
haps in this world never likely to see each other, we may not still be able to give 
to the world a proof of our power of union and combination, which wiser though 
it may be in its own generation than we are, its worldly wisdom will never enable 
it to reveal. Henry Forney. 


THE USE OF PICTORIAL PRINTING IN THE WORK OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION. 


The facilities of the present century for creating a perfect Pictorial Mustration of 
the History of Religion. 


Having now laid down, I hope with sufficient clearness, the principles: First, 
that we are not entitled to expect that our desires for a perfect series of illustra- 
tions of the history of our faith should be realized in the form of a fall from heaven 
of an extensive addition of the printed books, found covering the ground early in 
the morning, outside the principal towns where there are Catholic congregations ; 
and secondly, that if we give up the idea of a miracle, and decide that we must 
have recourse to human agencies, to realize our desires, then the combination of 
every possible variety of resource can be the only basis of success. I pyoceed by 
remarking that commercial men, without any share in the Pentecostal gift, which 
alone fully cancels the rivalries of nations, and makes them of one heart and 
spirit, are able, to a certain extent, to combine for common objects, independently 
of national separation, and to make each others’ countries the scene of their joint 
undertakings. What is then faintly and imperfectly possible without that gift, 
ought, amongst Catholics, whose inheritance this gift is, if they have not unhap- 
pily received it in vain, to require nothing but the ordinary time, perseverance and 
attention, to be satisfactorily realized. 

I now advance a step further in considering my subject, and proceed to show 
that if extraordinary improvements in the mechanical processes of production, 
characterise our century, of which we ought to seek to avail ourselves, the 
facilities placed at the disposal of an editor, for creating a new and truthful series 
of designs, illustrating the history of religion, are even far more remarkable. 

I may explain my meaning thus: What has tended to degrade, in public esti- 
mation, the value of any thing like a series of illustrations of history, particularly 
where, as in the case of religious history, the scene belongs to’ distant countries 
and remote times, has been the instinctive idea, that all attempts at representing 
facts of history must necessarily end in the fabrication of some arbitrary and fan- ~ 
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ciful scéné or other; of which the very best that can be expected would be that 
they might possibly serve to amuse children. This, which is a really well founded 
instinctive idea, has been but too much borne out and corroborated by all our ex- 
perience of what are called Bible prints; all of which, whether reductions from 
the celebrated cartoons of Raphael, or inferior designs of Dutch engravers, are 
one and all devoid of the quality of truth. 

Raphael’s works indeed are entitled to the esteem they have obtained as works 
of mere art—but, as illustrations of history, and as drawings professing to repre- 
Sent something like the actual scene as it literally occurred, they are no better than 
their Dutch companions. 

All representations of this class of mere fanciful productions, if thrown amongst 
thé people by the press, must indeed answer the purpose of amusing children, in 
company with other toys, but were they to profess to be representations of what is 
supposed to have really taken place, they never would escape being turned into 
ridicule as palpably untrue. Indeed, the extent of absolute comicality to which 
they not unfrequently attain, is almost itself wonderful. I may cite, as an ex- 
ample, Moses in the wilderness, exhibited feeding the flocks of his father-in-law, 
dressed as a Dutch butcher, driving his sheep past a water-mill, worked by a large 
overshot Wheel, and with every variety of Dutch village and parish churches in 
the distance. 

Suppose, in the present day, that the London Illustrated News had represented 
the marriage of Louis Napoleon with his Empress, on this principle, changing 
the scene to the Himalaya mountains, and surrounding him with blacks and 
coolies in every variety of Hindu dress, the result must have been that its propri- 
etors would have speedily received the visit of a commission “‘ de lunatico inquir- 
éndo.”” Yet Moses in the wilderness, is, to say the least, quite as much a real 
scene, requiring historical truth of representation, as the marriage of the Emperor 
of France. Now the fact is, that for the purposes of a weekly publication, which 
aims atnothing more exalted than a popularity productive of an immense sale, no 
expense is spared as regards the perfection of machinery, no pains nor cost is 
thought misplaced in the production of authentic designs. Artists go out to the 
Crimea, and form part of the various expeditions, and all this is organized in 
otder to furnish a production at home, the larger part of which scarcely survives 
being torn up for a complete week. Such is what commercial enterprise does for 
‘@ profitable return in one way, and with a view to the satisfaction of curiosity and 
trifling amusement in another. 

Prot the ‘world pass to religion, ad here we have Divine revelation mixed up 
‘in @ very special matiner with the history of the nations of Judea, Egypt, Assyria 
and Persia, during a period of nearly two thousand years, and afterwards with all 
‘the ations in their turn. If commercial enterprise then has done and is doing so 
much, week by week, without any more serious purpose than that of legitimate 
amusement, to give people an imsight into manners, customs, places and facts of not 
‘Over important cotemporary history in all parts of the globe, and if owing to the 


Tharvellous reséurcés Which can now be commanded, it succeeds on a scale of 


magnitude never before known—what is religion doing? Let us admit the truth, 
religion is doing very little, and it Wére well if more could be done. Religion has 
‘hot as yet tufied the inexhaustible mine of pictorial printing to the work of illus- 

‘her instruction upon any Seale worthy of the capacities of the power placed 
“at hier disposal. Perhaps it is well in so important a work that she should have 
‘delayed to take in hand so gteat a power until its capacities had been first brought 
“Olit and perfected in wndilier service, and ‘until in all those things in which the 
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world is wise, the world had been suffered to go before and bring the required in- 
strument, so to speak, into first rate order, before religion took it up and applied it 
to her own sacred purposes. If this be true, it would seem to follow that the pre- 
sent is the very moment for religion to commence her work, the instrument she 
desires to employ has reached either its very ultimate perfection, or at least such a 
degree of perfection as to be quite adequate to the service that will be required 
from. it. 

To speak, however, of the perfection of the mechanical power alone, would be 
to treat what is only an indispensable condition, as if it were the principal feature 
of the work. It is of course not sufficient merely to have the mechanical power 
of production atcommand. The cause of religion can only be the gainer, if the 
power of production is wisely and effectively used. 

This very obvious reflection opens a wide subject on which speculatively, much 
admits of being said, but practically there need be no difficulty in finding a direct- 
ing clue to guide the course of the efforts which may be made, to bring pictorial 
printing to the service of religious instruction. 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his lecture on the Home Education of the Poor, remarks 
as follows: “I think it worth the consideration of those practically engaged in 
promoting education, whether the creating an art for them, would not be a far 
more efficacious way of bringing art before the poor, than the miserable colored 
lithographs, which are now put before them as illustrating sacred or profane 
history.”” 

If the resources of pictorial printing are to be applied to the use of religious 
instruction, the creation of new designs embodying all the recent knowledge which 
the increased intercourse of Europeans with the countries that have been the 
scenes of the Divine revelation has acquired, is a matter of strict necessity. Reli- 
gion has the truth of her own history to respect. In days when a few wealthy 
families only could purchase a heavy folio of copper-plate engravings, and when 
Palestine and Egypt were, in popular apprehension, almost fabulous countries, it 
did no great harm to depict Abraham as a Burgomaster and his servants in the dress 
of Dutch boers ; people were too uninformed to cavil. But for us—in the present 
century, When the countries in which Abraham spent his life, and the present 
descendants of their inhabitants, with their habits and customs, their tents, dresses 
and peculiarities of life are known as accurately as those of any people of Europe 
—to use the prolific power of the press in throwing before the curious eyes of 
thousands designs similar to those which satisfied a less informed century, would 
infallibly result in exposing religion to the ridicule of the keen-witted unbelief of 
the age. Every-body now—what with panoramas, dioramas, and the illustrated 
popular weekly papers—has a competent knowledge of numbers of things which 
formerly were unknown, and the history of religion being the history of real 
facts, it would be a temerity of the highest order, to attempt to produce any series 
of illustrations which was not in conformity with the information that the spirit 
of inquiry and the enterprise of travellers has really gained. Catholics, them- 
selves, would soon learn to treat them as child’s play, while the unbeliever would 
be sure to make them a mark for his ridicule and contempt, and would be con- 
firmed in his idea that the history itself was mot one whit more true than its 
pictorial representation. 

Once then establish truth as the basis of the popular art which alone is worthy 
of going forth before the world, as the oma of the instruction of the Church, 


and not only is the creation of new designs a matter of necessity, but it will 
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appear—as I proceed to show—that the present century is eminently qualified to 
meet all the needful exigences of the task that has to be done. 

The history of religion, as capable of truthful illustration, begins with the family 
of Noe, in the region of Mount Ararat, then it comes to the family of the patri- 
arch Abraham, and exhibits him removing with his flocks into Canaan. Canaan 
and Egypt are afterward the scenes of the history, subsequently the wilderness 
of Arabia, then again the land of Canaan, with the roving pastoral life exchanged 
for that of citizen pursuits and fortified towns. Then the nations of Assyria and 
Egypt come into the scene, and the history visits Nineveh, Babylon, Damascus, 
the mountains of Ammon and Edom, and towns and temples of Egypt in their 
turn. In due time the Persian monarchy appears, succeeded by the influx of 
Greek sovereigns, and lastly appears the Roman eagle. Then—the fullness of 
time being come—the event for which the world had been so long preparing, 
comes to pass in Bethlehem of Juda. The Eternal Word takes human flesh and 
is born of a virgin; for a time sacred history returns to Palestine and exhibits 
the sacred Messenger from heaven engaged in the humble duties of his public 
ministry, and follows him to his death, burial, resurrection and ascension into 
heaven. Then comes the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Ghost descends upon 
the humble fishermen from the lake of Galilee, and gifts them with the power of 
speaking every language. 

For a time the little society remains in Jerusalem, where St. Stephen is the first 
who falls a victim to the malice of the enemy; then the apostles are scattered 
upon their mission all over the world, going forth to take possession of the nations, 
in a manner somewhat parallel to the dispersion of the children of Noe, who 
spread themselves over the earth and took possession of its various regions and 
tacts of territory. 

The history then advances century ipa century, tracing the apostolic work of 

the nations from their idolatries and perverted traditions of God to the 

faith of the Catholic Church, in its progress from country to country, from people 
to people ; mixed up with the national wars and political revolutions and vicissi- 
‘tudes of government, but still as distinct in its constitution and outward form 
from anything merely national, as it has a distinct mission from God to fulfill, for 
Sepencomplishment of which it has received the special gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
ane whole of the sacred history is then eminently a history full of facts. The 

ale of Joseph by his brothers to a company of Ismaelite traders going down into 
ry ts St Stephen’s martyrdom outside the eastern gate of the city of Jerusalem, 

e doctors of the Sanhedrim and the multitude, with St. Paul, the 
erahtenbet of the Sanhedrim, looking on; the death of St. Bonifacius, 

‘and murdered by a troop of barbarians on the eve of Pentecost, in Fries- 

AD., 755; the recent execution of Mgr. Borie, 2d of December, 1838, at 

nD, China, in Virtue of a royal mandate obtained at the instance of the 

e, amongst others, samples of the kind of fact with which the 

"The main drift, indeed, of the history as a whole, is to describe 

the work of the holy and ever blessed Trinity, manifesting itself 

ih in the conversion of the nations of the earth, in their reception into 

jon with the Church, and their admission to partake in the grace of the 

mts; but when taken in its separate parts it is found to be full of the 

ssa incidents, not only of the very highest order of popular interest and 

5 butwhich bring the mind into contact with every corner of the world, 
wesemenetel the messengers of the faith has led them to penetrate. 
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If there be one branch of human study more than another calculated for an inex- 
haustible popularity, suited to open the mind, and to enable it to burst through the 
narrow limits within which by nature it is sentenced to pass its life, it is the know- 
ledge of the work of God in the Church and of the incidents which have marked 
the progress of that work. Ordinary history is but the knowledge of the world in 
the babel and disorder of its fall, without any meaning or end to its confusion. 
The history of revelation and of the Church, is equally the history of human 
action and suffering, but under quite different circumstances and quite altered in 
character. There is here, no longer, an absence of purpose and design ; for the 
actors are now known to be working and suffering for the Gospel, and for the 
hopes and rewards of another and better life. Humanity indeed remains, but it 
is humanity softened by the dew from heaven; and whatever there is in the heart 
of man of tenderness end endurance; of affection and of patience; of boldness, 
enterprise and heroism ; all that is capable of exaltation and refinement under the 
grace of God—all is brought out in the history of the Church; and this, under 
such an infinite variety of circumstances—in the populous city, m the desert, in 
the king’s courts, in the peasant’s cottage, among the academies of learning, 
among savages, in prisons, in the presence of judges and executioners, in exile, 
in solitude, on perilous journeys and encounters—that all the boasted powers of 
romance have to yield the palm to the mere unadorned narrative of the simple 
facts of the Church’s history. 

A history, then, so deeply instructive, so touching, that so speaks to the heart 
while it satisfies and improves the intellect, is quite of the nature to gain by a 
truthful and becoming pictorial illustration. In all times painters have loved to 
draw upon it for their subjects, and though they have too often handled them both 
falsely as well as profanely, still even then they bear their testimony to its powers 
of attraction. 

Pictorial illustration, however, will have a duty to fulfill towards the faith, 
which it is most essential to see clearly laid down in the outset. Illustration must 
be the servant of history, and not the history the slave of the artist’s will or 
caprice. The history, as has been said, abounds in facts, or rather consists of 
them. And as the characteristic of the history itself is truth, so must truth be the 
characteristic of the illustration. In short, the pictorial illustration ought to be a 
collateral history, in perfect harmony as far as is practicable with the truthful 
narrative of the text, otherwise, either it falls down to the level of a mere toy for 
young children, and as such escapes criticism, or if it aspire to more than this, it 
falls under the lash of some keen witted, unbelieving critic, and is at once exposed 
to ridicule and contempt. 

The work then that lies open to Catholic enterprise, of adding to the history of 
Divine Revelation the charm of a truthful pictorial illustration for the delight and 
benefit of her countless multitudes, is now become @ possibility. I do not mean 
to say that perfection can be attained, but it is quite true that the resources of the 
present century furnish all the necessary means of ‘Fepresenting truth. Truth 
alone can be the basis of any real mental improvement, and without truth nothing 
can have any real value. The invention of the 
raphy,” added to the sketches and drawings of travellers 
of the living world under the eye of the artist, while 
Persia and Egypt, ‘and the works of art of ancient,Gre 
illuminated manuscripts of the middle ages, afford means, if all were properly em- 


ployed, of tracing out and arriving at the truth, with Yon ser 
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mand respect, and thus from age to age, of all the several events of the sacred so 
history. ca 
Yet it must be borne in mind, that this work if it is to be realized, can be sh 
realized only on the plan of the great secular works of the age. The combined 
resources of the vast multitudes of different nations, must flow in to maintain “ 
and carry it forward. Ours is not th eage when Princes bestow boons upon the sa 
people, but when the vast resources of the multitudes themselves are combined, sa 
and when, from these resources, small in themselves but immense by aggregation, fe 
the greatest works are produced. In all that concerns the faith, the Church ever ar 
enjoys her own peculiar Pentecostal gift, and in the strength of this gift, a work a 
of the kind above described cannot be deemed at all impossible, provided that it os 
should please God to give the necessary gift of wisdom and perseverance to carry rs 
it forward in a becoming manner, and that the Immaculate Mother of God should 
be pleased to intercede in its behalf. - 
In my next and concluding paper, I propose to give some specimens of the us 
manner in which the work might be carried forward, if the necessary arrangements th 
can be made for proceeding to business with combined resources. tir 
Henry Forney. be 
Ww 
_ -_—+—+ 
co 
y‘ 
POPERY AND PAGANISM. af 
Suaviter in Modo, fortiter in Re. : 
’ Tuere are few things in polemical discussions so difficult as the art of giving ex 
‘one’s opponent a genteel dressing, of using him up by argument, applied temper- at 
ately, coolly, and perhaps somewhat humorously, without any harsh or insulting th 
sarcasm. Whoever would see how such things may be done, can find an illus- he 
tration in a work recently published in this city for the benefit of the world at an 
‘and more especially for the Protestant Bishop of Vermont. of 
are other specimens we can call to mind where strong reasoning is pre- ca 
sented suaviter, and yet with dashes of humor which relieve the strict logic of the w 
argument. Dr. Challoner’s preface to the “Catholic Christian Instructed,” i sp 
ocr bee He replies to the Rev. Dr. Conyers Middleton, who took it 
‘to prove that the Papists had borrowed the whole of their religion co 
ism, on account of certain resemblances in some of the external rites. w 
Rot only proves all that he desires, to his own satisfaction, but a pr 
than any orthodor Protestants, at least of his own church, can id 
He is down upon our idol-worship, but when we deny that our of 
, he floors us as he thinks, by the declaration that ali images of he 
as! Br 8 Challoner, your own church which has generally fa 
has brought in, in their stead, the images of Moses ac 
imly dead ; and what is still worse, has introduced dead 
ary, in place of the cross of Christ; though this qu 
‘ym the top of the chief church of this kingdom, Tl 
.”” to the great offence of the Puritans, “‘ who an 
Doctor for the pains he has been at to furnish them sal 
Sdehurch. Though it is to be feared, if they take 
fan‘idol, their zeal against idolatry may raise 
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some scruple in them, with relation to the images of kings deceased, which they 
carry in their pockets, or hoard up in their bags, and which it is thought they wor- 
ship more than either their living king, or any deity whatsoever.” 

In fact, Dr. Middleton proved too much in all directions—he traced Catholic 
“ Superstitions” to Paganism through the very apostles, and Catholics were quite 
satisfied to take things as the apostles left them, and many Protestants were of the 
same opinion, so the Doctor’s erudition did but little service to his own cause. A 
few years back, a disciple of his, John Poynder, Esq., a gentleman of learning 
and ability, it seems, took up the cudgels; he too, demonstrated “‘ Popery IN ALLI- 
aNcE witH HeatHenism.” Well, John Poynder, Esq. was favored with a very 
genteel, and a very effectual dressing from the hands of Nicholas Wiseman, D. D., 
who now wears so worthily the Roman purple. 

We would like to serve up in full, as a rich repast, in four courses, Dr. Wise- 
man’s four letters to this gentleman ; as we cannot do this, our readers may thank 
us for a few extracts which come under the disadvantage of being detached from 
their natural connection, and thereby of losing to some extent their point and per- 
tinency. However, as one of Dr. Franklin’s wise saws has it, “ half a loaf is 
better than no bread,” a maxim, that we take it, even the cross-grained Cassius 
would approve. 

Imprimis. Poynder, full of Christian zeal, and averse to malice and ill will, 
complains touchingly ‘‘ with what injustice the Church of Rome charges her 
younger sister, the Protestant Church, with heresy,” and this, says Wiseman, 
after having through his entire work called Catholics in every line, idolators, and 
the clergy cheats. “Little was I prepared for such gentle fondling expostulation 
as this; little could I have thought that you held the right of calling names so 
exclusive a monopoly ; that you cared about being considered a heretic by idol- 
aters, or claimed any compassion at our hands. But, sir, allow me to say, that in 
the publications of Catholics, or in their sermons, you will not find the name of 
heretic applied to Protestants, however we may consider their doctrines heretical— 
and observe, there is a great difference between the two; while you in every page 
of your work, call us personally idolaters; and that were any one among us to 
call down the fire of heaven—as you have done—upon any of our fellow subjects, 
we should say to him, as was said to others of old: ‘Ye know not of whose 
spirit ye are.” ”’ 

Dr. Wiseman neither allows Middleton or Poynder the credit of original dis- 
covery. ‘‘ The first person who argued as you have done, was Julian the apostate, 
who said that the Christians had borrowed their religion from the heathens. This 
proves at once, that even then the resemblance existed of which you complain as 
idolatrous ; so that it is not the offspring of modern corruption, but an inheritance 
of the ancient church. It proves that the allianee between Cumistsaxrry and 
heathenism existed three hundred years after Christ, amd that-consequently, so 
far, Popery and ancient Christianity are identical. The Maniehees are also 
accused by St. Augustine, writing against Faustus, of making the same charge. 

“To this objection the fathers answer precisely as I have done: ‘Habemus 
quedam cum Gentibus communia, sed finem di says St. Augustine. 
The same father says more in extenso, the Pagans wenn retekonr and priests 
and sacrifices; it is not for this the Christians blame them, Recent 
same, but that their immolations are to false gods,’? 

The cream of the letters, however, is in the analogies biewrons the: Swen 
preserved in the Protestant religion, and, heathen customs. The marriage cere- ; 
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mony, with the nuptial ring, the annulum pronubum, is the counterpart of that of 
the Roman pagans, “for which use of ceremony and outward right, I know not 
what warrant you find in the New Testament. ? ° rie 8 though 
where the worshipping with the body, ‘and with my body | thee worship,’ came 
from, I cannot discover; for, as when Catholics speak of the worship of images, 
it is insisted, in spite of their declarations, that they adore them, I suppose I must 
take this bodily worship for idolatry, and that of the very worst kind, being 
directed towards a living being. 

“<The funeral service may be treated in like manner; the fashion of bearing the 
body to the grave with great pomp, but without a single symbol of Christian 
hope or of religious feeling, appears to all foreigners marvellously heathenish ; 
and the friends going as mourners, and the escutcheons of his family borne with 
it, and the hired mutes, are exactly to be found in the ancient Roman funerals; 
where the bier was followed by relations, and the images of ancestors were borne 
before it, and many hired moumers swelled the crowd. In Italy, on the contrary, 
the clergy and charitable confraternities alone sosemnpeny the body, singing 
religious chaunts.” * * * * * * 

Mr. Poynder finds heathenish deification and Catholic canonization the same 
thing, but then, says Wiseman, “what make you of the apotheosis of King 
Charles, martyr? For what virtue was he taken into the calendar? * * * 
You imagine that little or no change has taken place in the Pantheon, by the sub- 
stitution of all the saints in it for all the gods; I presume you would not quarrel 
with a heathen temple being changed into a church, for you have not scrupled to 
occupy our churches, even without a thorough Knoxian purgation.” 

There are several pages now so admirably expressed, supposing an ancient 
Roman revisiting this our modern world, and the impressions made upon him by 
Visits to places of worship of different creeds, yet each professing pure Christianity, 
that we cannot withhold them from our readers, especially as so far as we know 
they have never been published in this country. 

“But I will suppose, if you please, an ancient Roman revisiting that temple: 
the first thing which would strike him would be the sign of salvation—the image 
of Christ crucified, raised upon every altar,—and most conspicuously upon the 

_ principal and central one. On the right, the picture of one whom men are stoning, 

_ while he with eyes uplifted prays for their conversion, would rivet his attention; 

and on the left, the modest statue of a virgin, with an infant in her arms, would 
invite him to inquiry, Then he would see monuments of men, whose clasped or 

" erossed hands, express how they expired in the prayer of hope: the inscription on 

_ One side would tell him how the immortal Raphael had willed, that no ornament 

should deck his tomb, but that very statue of God’s mother which he had given 
\ #0 that church; another informs you, that the illustrious statesman (Consalvi), 

i _afier bequeathing the fortune he had made in the service of the public, without 
' Feserye, to the propagation of Christianity among distant nations, would have no 

tomb ; but that his friends had, as it were by stealth, erected him that modest me- 

‘Around him he could see, at whatever hour of the day he might enter, 

Who gently come in through the ever unclosed brazen por- 
ep watch, like lamp which sheds its mild light upon them, before the 

) And)T fancy it would be no difficult task, with these objects before 

and fully develope to him the Christian faith; the life of our Re- 

! g wily his birth from a virgin, to his death upon a cross; the 

jand the power which accompanied it, exhibited in the 
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triumph of the first among his martyrs; the humble and modest virtue his teach- 
ing inspired to his followers, their contempt of worldly praise, and the fixing of 
their hopes upon a better world; the constant and daily influence his religion 
exercises among its believers, whom it sweetly invites and draws to breathe a 
solitary prayer, amidst the turmoils of a busy life. And methinks this ancient 
heathen would have an idea of a religion immensely different from that which he 
had professed—the religion of the meek and of the humble, of the persecuted and 
the modest, of the devout and the chaste. I believe, too, that by seeing the substi- 
tution of symbol for symbol,—of the cross, the badge of ignominy, with its unre- 
sisting victim, for the haughty thunderer,—of the chastest of virgins for the 
lascivious Venus,—of the forgiving Stephen for the avenging god of war,—he 
would thereby conceive a livelier idea of the overthrow of his idolatry by the 
mildest of doctrines, of the substitution of Christianity for heathenism, than if the 
temple had been merely stripped and left a naked hall, or a tottering ruin. 

“For I think that the ark of God, standing in the very temple of Dagon, with 
the idol at its side, broken and so maimed that it might no longer be made to 
stand upon its pedestal, would convey a prouder and stronger demonstration of 
the superiority of the Law to the religion of Syria, than when concealed in silence 
behind the curtain Sof the sanctuary. And, in fact, so far were the ancient 
pagans from considering the substitution of Christian emblems for those of their 
religion, as only a modification of the same worship, that nothing enraged them 
more, or made them feel more keenly the change which had been introduced. 
Julian, the apostate, thus writes to the Christians:—* You, oh hapless men! 
while you refuse to adore the shield descended from Jove,’ (the ancile which you 
somewhere compare to a popish thing) ‘ which the great Jupiter, or our Father 
Mars, sent down, giving a pledge, not by words but by deeds, of sure pro- 
tection to our city, adore the wood of the cross, signing its image on your fore- 
heads, and sculpturing it on the front of your houses.’ You see, therefore, that 
Julian did not think the substitution of our symbols for those of heathenism any 
continuation of the same religion. 

* And I might here ask you, what sort of Christians these were, who are thus 
accused of substituting the cross for the ancile, and superstitiously signing it on 
their foreheads? Were they Protestants, or do not these practices strangely savor 
of Popery? Now mark St. Cyril’s answer. He does not deny the facts—he 
does not enter into any long explanations—he answers as a Catholic child might 
answer your cavils, from the words of his eatechism,—that Christians * are indeed 
careful, and esteem it a primary duty always to mark the eross upon their fore- 
heads and houses, because it brought to their remembrance how one, dying pe 
the cross, banished the devil from the kingdom he had usurped over all men, 
with him his evil powers, whom our calumniator ealls tetulary deities = and here 
too, they are reminded of the spiritual blessings purehased for us on the cross? 
And again, allow me to ask, would you or I, in other words, your religion or 
mine, have met the objection in these terms? Who then were the Christians 
whom Julian attacked, and Cyril defended? I will gladly yield you the benefit 
of the former’s alliance, and contentedly put up with the second’s reply, and the 
faith and practice it supposes. In fact the Theodosian eode orders heathen temples 
to be destroyed, and ‘ expiated by placing thereon the sign nd the venerable Chris- 
tian religion.’ 

“ But, to return to my parallel. After having thus allowed the heathen to dis- 
cover, if he could, his ancient worship and morality in the very Roman Church 
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which you have chosen, and explained to him the doctrines there taught, I would 
bring him to the only splendid temple in this country wherein the Catholic 
religion has never been exercised, and where alone it has left no vestige of its truths 
and practices. I would bring him, after duly paying his entrance fee, into the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s, and desire him to guess the religion to which it belonged. 




























































worship at all? No altar, no chapel, no emblem of any holy thought is visible; 
no point towards which men turn, as strongly concentrating the divine presence ; 
no emblem of a peculiar dedication; not a worshipper or a reverential spectator ; 
not one who, as he crosses the threshold, prepares his soul, as if approaching 
God, in prayer. There he sees men with their heads covered, as if in the public 
streets, walking to and fro, looking at the edifice only as an architectural wonder, 
cut off by a stockade from the great nave, because so little respect is paid to it, 
that, if open, it would be profaned without scruple; while the jibe and the joke, 
or the state of the funds, or the scandal of the day, alone divide with their well- 
taxed curiosity, the conversation of the various groups. Would he, so far, see 
any thing to show him that he stood in a place for Christian worship? Might 
not the organ suggest to him that it is a hall for festive meetings? Might not the 
mouldy banners that wave above him, lead him to imagine it was the curia or 
the senate-house of the city? But one circumstance alone might lead him to 
some accurate judgment; the seeing how here, one portion of the building, 
precisely its cella, is parted off and closely screened from the gaze and the tread 
of the profane; and as he had not seen any thing of this sort in the Catholic 
Church, and it exactly corresponds to the form of his temples, assuredly he might 
suspect some still closer analogies. 
“ But while he thus felt himself at a loss to discover what religion claimed the 
possession of this temple, I would direct his attention another way, and bid him 
look among the tombs and costly monuments which surround him, for some inti- 
mation of what god is here worshipped, and what virtues taught. There he sees 
emblems indeed in sufficient number,—not the cross, or the dove, or the olive 
branch, as on the ancient tomb, but the drum and the trumpet, the boarding-pike 
and the cannon. Who are they whose attitudes and actions are deemed the fit 
ornaments for this religious temple? Men, rushing forward with sword in hand, 
to animate their followers to the breach, or falling down while boarding the 
enemy’s deck; heroes, if you choose, benefactors to their country, but surely not 
the illustrators of religion. Of one it is said, that he died as a Roman would 
certainly have wished him, after having grappled with his enemy’s ship, and ren- 
the destruction of one or both secure; the epitaph of another is expressed in 
ie words of his commander’s despatch ; that of a third, in the vote of the House 
Commons; not a word of a single Christian virtue, of a thought for God, of a 
hope of heaven; not a hint that one professed or believed in any religion. And 
would not the heathen rejoice to have found a temple, where the courage of the 
~ three hundred Fabii, or the self-devotion of the Decii, or the virtues of the Scipios, 
were so plainly taught, am held up to the practical admiration and imitation of 
men? ' 
« And how would his delight i increase, on more closely inspecting the emblems 
: ee oli these virtues or their circumstances are expressed. Sea and river 
gods, with their oozy crowns, and out- -pouring vases; the Ganges with his fish 
and calabash; the Thames, with the genii of his confluent streams ; and the Nile, 
‘with his idol the sphyne: Victory, winged.and girt up as of old, placing eartily 





Would not his first question be, does it belong to any religion? is it a place of 
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jaurel on the brows of the falling ; Fame, with its ancient trumpet, blasting forth 
their worldly merits; Clio, the offspring of Apollo, recording their history ; and, 
besides these, new creations of gods and goddesses, Rebellion and Fraud, Valor 
and Sensibility; Brittania, the very copy of his own worshipped Roma; and 
some of these, too, with an unseemly lack of drapery, more becoming an ancient 
than a modern temple. This assemblage of ancient deities, as the only symbols 
to instruct his eye, would assuredly go far to confirm him, either that his ancient 
religion, its emblems, and its morality, had never been supplanted, or had lately 
been restored. Little would it boot to explain to him, how behind that screen a 
sacred book was read to a few people once a week,—to empty benches every day, 
—which teaches men to abhor his idolatry, and worship God in spirit: and that 
learned men there preach homilies on the peril of idolatry, and the danger of 
admitting even symbols into worship. All this would, I think, but perplex him 
more. If you are not permitted to make any images, or to have them in your 
temples, he would ask, why break the law only in favor of warriors and river- 
gods? If you are allowed, why are the Christians of Rome to be denounced and 
anathematized for erecting those of Christ and his saints? And truly, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if he reasoned as you have done, and followed your 
principles of judgment; if he pronounced upon religion by the shell, and not by 
the kernel—by the body, not by the soul—by the outward forms, not by the belief 
which they express; and if he persisted, like you, in giving credit to his own 
jmpressions and preconceived judgments, rather than to the protestations and 
declarations of those with whom he deals; I have no hesitation in saying, that he 
would see a much fainter impress of Christian thought in the Protestant than in 
the Catholic temple—much greater memorials of proscribed idolatry in the English 
than in the Roman cathedral. 

“Such, however, are not the tests which I should suggest to him. I would 
send him into a neighboring island to study its history, and the conduct of those 
who have there taught the two conflicting religions, with a text in his hand, which 
would decide the point upon higher authority than yours or mine. In which of 
the two clergies has the following comparison been fulfilled, or which hath shown 
more propensity to do that which is attributed in it to. the heathen? * Be not 
solicitous therefore, saying :—what shall we eat, or what shall we drink, or where- 
with shall we be clothed ? For AFTER ALL THESE THINGS DO THE HEATHENS SEEK. 

. . Seek ye, therefore, first, the kingdom of God and his justice.”” Matt. vi, 31. 


Tue following notes have been recently taken from the reeords of the old church 
in Andover, Massachusetts :— 

“January 17,1712. Voted (under protest) yt those persons who have pews sit 
with their wives.” 

*‘ Nov. 10th, 1713. Granted to Richard Barker four shillings, for his extraor- 
dinary trouble in swiping our Meeting House ye past year.” 

“ March 17th, 1766. Voted that all the English women in the parish, who 
marry or associate with negro or mulatto men, be seated in the Meeting House 
with the negro women.” 

“In 1799 it was voted, amid much opposition, to procure a bass viol.” 








TO FATHER MARQUETTE. 


Tue following beautiful lines, which we gratefully acknowledge, will be read 
with pleasure by those, who are at all acquainted with the life of the illustrious 
Missionary to whom they allude. Father Marquette, after spending a long and 
laborious life among the children of the forest, sank at Jast, as tradition informs 
us, to a lonely grave, somewhere near the banks of the Michigan. Our readers 
will find a most interesting account of his life and labors in Mr. Shea’s History 
of the Catholic Missions, a work which should be found in every Catholic 
family. 


Tuo’ no stone marks the end of thy journey on earth, 
Tho’ the spot be unknown where thy ashes repose, 

And the river obscure keeps the secret and dies 
Which the murmuring Michigan ne’er can disclose— 

Yet we may not forget thee, disciple of Xavier! 
Thy faith, and thy zeal, and thy labors of love 

For the children who sat in the shadow of darkness; 

‘ Where error and night their dim labyrinths wove. 
























Tho’ the name of the river ‘* Conception ” be lost, 
To “ Mary Immaculate ”’ gratefully given— 
Our gratitude lives—and the name may be found 
Yet on earth, or be one of the rivers in heaven. 
And we may not forget, other names of thy giving 
Live still in this region, where plenty has smiled 
And now teems with new life—where the cross of the Master 
Was planted by thee when a wilderness wild. 


Ah! no grave of the Huron “fur lined,” is thy bed, 
And no taper is burning above thy lone rest, 

And the smoke of the incense has melted in air, 
A And the cross has sunk down and unseen on thy breast; 
ts And if o’er the blue lake by the Indians who loved thee 
pe Thy bones have been borne ere thy flesh knew decay, 
The music that rose from the deep ‘De profundis ”’ 
% Long since into silence has trembled away. 


Ke And no altar remains where was offered by thee, 

e 4 On those shores unfrequented, thy last sacrifice; 

’ And the trees that hung over have mixed with the mould 

And the new forests spread their green roofs to the skies; 

» Yet the names that were last on thy lips never perish, 
“> Nor the love they impart to such spirits as thine, 

Fa "Which—while pallor creeps after the fast ebbing life tide— 

*= Can light up the soul with a rapture divine! 

Milwaukie. - Bernarp. 
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Or thee YANKEE in IRELAND- 
BY PETER PINKIE. 


Edited by PAUL PEPPERGR.ASS, Esquire. 


OHAPTER XI. 


Ir was now within a short hour of midnight, and Mr. Weeks, drenched and 
weary, still plodded his lonely way over the hills of Benraven. The night was 
very stormy, and Mr. Weeks very much out of sorts. In truth he was troubled 
exceedingly, both in mind and body—especially in the latter, for he had unfor- 
tunately lost his cap in his rencontre with “ Nannie,’’ and was obliged to use 
his pocket handkerchief instead. It was a poor substitute to be sure, but what 
else could he do. He had already drawn his coat tails over his head, but found it 
impossible to keep them down on account of the violence of the wind. Still the 
wind and the rain together, though bad enough, were not the worst he had’ to 
contend with ; the darkness was the great difficulty, for he could hardly “ see his 
finger before him,” nor tell whether he was going to Crohan or back again by 
some circuitous route to Araheera Head. Twice indeed, he had the good fortune 
to meet with benighted travellers like himself, who seemed to know alb about the 
roads, and took, as he fancied, very great pains to set hitn right. They kindly 
informed him he had lost his way, and gave him sttict caution’ to’ take the left 
hand road, which, curious enough, was the very thing he intended not to do. 
But he was a stranger in the country, and of course should take’ the directions of 
those better acquainted with it than himself. Yet it was now nearly two hours 
since he met the latter of the two parties, and still, strange to’say, he was ds far 
from Crohan, for ought he knew, as ever. On he went, notwithstanding—om he 
drove through the pitchy darkness, butting his bare head against the pitiless storm, 
and seeing nothing but the lightening flash as it shot across his’ face: Many a 
lusty malediction did he vent, that night, on Ireland, and the unlucky day hie first 
took it into his head to speculate in matrimony and tobacco on her batbarous 
shore. At last he topped the summit of a hill, which must surely, he thought, 
be Benraven Scalp, and had began to descend the opposite side, when much to 
his relief, he heard a voice shouting through the storm—. 

“ Hoagh!! ” 

“ Hilloa! who’s that ?” he cried, turning round, “ who goes there?” 

“Hoagh!” was again repeated. 


* Copy right secured according to Law. 
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«Come nearer,””? bawled Mr. Weeks, “ come nearer; can’t hear you with this 
infernal whistling.”” And no wonder, for in turning, the wind blew the skirts of 
his sporting frock about his ears, which now kept flapping so rapidly against his 
cheeks, that he could hear nothing distinctly. «‘ Come nearer,”’ he repeated, ‘‘ come 
nearer ; I’m here on the middle of the road.” 

* Hoagh! hoagh!”? 

* Tarnation to your ‘ Hoagh! ’ hai’nt ye got English enough to tell what’s the 
matter.”” 

“ee Hoagh ! ”? 

Oh darn your gibberish—you’re the most confounded barb”’— 

** Hoagh! hoagh! ” 

‘“* That’s it; go it again! by thunder, he bellows like an ox.” 

** Mhoagh!! ” 

“Well there! By crackie, if you’re sick it’s not with the lung complaint, | 
reckon, any how. But hold on, you may have got into some fix—hold on. I'll 
find you out, I guess.” 

Mr. Weeks, actuated by compassion for the sufferer, as well as by the hope of 
gaining some information respecting his whereabouts, began to grope his way 
towards his companion in distress. He felt quite sure the unfortunate man could 
not be far away, for it was impossible for human lungs to make the voice tell at 
more than a few yards, in the teeth of such a furious gale. With this notion in his 
head, he commenced his search along the road side, floundering, as he went along, 
through the water tables, and tripping occasionally over the slippery rocks which 
had fallen from the banks into the deep ditches. As it was impossible to see any 
thing in the darkness, his only alternative was to keep sweeping both hands out 
before him in semicircles like a swimmer, with the expectation of at length touch- 
ing something with life and warmth in it. In this manner he searched up and down 
both sides of the road, for a considerable timeg calling loudly to the man in distress, 
but receiving no reply, and was at last on oi of abandoning the poor wretch 
to his fate, when he fancied he heard a heavy groan as of some one in his last 
agony, and stretching out again both hands, to feel in the direction of the sound, 
stumbled: once more and fell—alas, not like Homer’s heroes, “‘ with their arms 
resounding over them,” but as “ horsemen tumbling on the watery plain.” 

Just as he had expected, Mr. Weeks felt something warm and hairy under his 


open palms. 

“ Well there! ” he exclaimed, “the fellow’s got corn’d and fell in the ditch. I 
swow he has, and lost his hat too, for his hair’s as wet as the very grass. Say! 
what’s the matter,” he continued, shaking him. ‘‘Say! wake up, if you don’t 
want to-die here right off.’ 

No answer came. 

“ Look here!” and he pulled him by the hair of the head, to make him speak. 
* Look here, you’re got drunk, ha’int you?” 

At this moment, and just as he had inserted his right arm under the helpless 
creature’shead to raise him up, a flash of lightning illumed for an instant the 
person of the prostrate sufferer, and revealed to the astonished eyes of Mr. Weeks, 
the face and form of a young steer quietly chewing his cud under the shelter of a 

»projecting rock. 

+ . “Heavens and earth, what’s this!” he exclaimed, snatching his arm from 
under the animal’s neck, and jumping on the bank at a single bound. “ Well 
there! if that ai’nt the darndest sniggle—I swonnie if I did’nt take the critter for 
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a drunken Irishman shouting for help all the time. Oh Ireland, Ireland! if there’s 
such another country in all universal space—well—if there be, I’d like to see it— 
that’s all.” 

* Not so fast, my fine fellow, not so fast,”? shouted somebody in his ear, “ you’ve 
driven that baste far enough. I’ll take charge of him now, if ye plaze, and yer- 
self too, into the bargain.” 

“Me!” 

** Ay in troth, honey, just your very self. You’re the Queen’s prisoner.” 

“The Queen’s humbug—for what, pray?” 

‘‘ Stealing that yearling.” 

“Stealing! You don’t say! ha, ha.” 

“<I do say.” 

“ You’re mistaken, aint you ?”’ 

‘Not in the laste, my good man.”’ 

“ Well, I kinder think you be.”’ 

* Kinder think. Ay, exactly—that’s one of the tokens; you’re a Yankee they 
say.” 

‘* Well, I always reckoned so—happened to be born in New England, any how.” 

“ Just so—in Ducksville.”’ 

“In Ducksville!—why, how the thunder came you to know that—eh ?”’ 

“‘Niver mind—I know more than all that, my fine fellow. I know you’ve 
stolen three more of this same stock from Benraven Mountain, within the last 
fortnight, and this one makes the fourth.” 

‘My dear man,” said Weeks, “ let me tell you again, this is a great mistake— 
I’m a private gentleman.” 

«Feth, may be so. Hilloa, come on here Tom Henley—come on with the lan- 
tern;”? and as the latter came up, the speaker raised the light to the face of his 
prisoner, and deliberately scanned his person from head to foot. ‘* Let me see— 
siz feet in height, slender make, knock-kneed, long sandy hair, grey frock and trow- 
sers, several gilt chains, rings, brooches, &c. Very good—you’re just the person 
I’ve been searching for these three nights past. Come, my lad, you must trot to 
Mr. Johnston’s.” 

“ Well, I’d rather not””—coolly replied Weeks. “I sorter think I'll sleep to- 
night at my cousin’s, Mr. Robert Hardwrinkle’s.”’ ; 

‘Not till you see Mr. Johnston first. I’m his bailiff, and must do my duty. 
Come, trot, and no more palaverin about it.”’ 

“Look here,’ exclaimed Weeks, as the bailiff laid his hand roughly on his 
shoulder—* look here—hold on a minute—don’t you think you’re carrying this 
joke a leetle too:far? I told you already I was Mr. Hardwrinkle’s cousin-german.”” 

* What, of Crohan?”’ 

“< Ye-e-s.”” 

* Just so—precisely—that’s another token. You’ve been trying hard to pass for 
the foreigner visiting there.” 

“Trying to pass! My dear man, I’m that very individual himself, and was on 
my way to Crohan from Araheera light house, when I heard that animal’? —— 

“Ha! ha! a likely story indeed,’’ exclaimed the bailiff—* on your way to Cro- 
han—here, on the very top of Cairnerit—three miles further from Crohan than 
when you left the light house, and the very animal we’re lookin for, too, in y 
company.” 
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“ Well, I reckon I must have been directed the wrong way.” 

*f And how did you happen to get in company with the stirk ? ”’ 

* Why, I heard the critter bellow, and seemed to think it might be an Irishman 
shouting for help.’? 

**Ha! ha! upon my conscience now, that’s mighty flatterin, so it is—heard a 
stirk routing under the rain, and took it for an Irishman in liquor.” 

*Ts’nt he mighty cute, intirely,’? said Henley. 

** Wonderful, out and out—but tell me Tom, did’nt Lanty say the fellow gen- 
erally carried a fishing rod with him.” 

* Ay, did he, but who the deuce cud carry a fishin rod with him such a night 
as this, when the strongest of us can scarcely carry ourselves against the storm. 
Oh! as for that, you need’nt be the laste afeerd in life; he’s the very man yer 
lookin for as sure as your name’s Ned Griffin.” 

“Say, what Lanty d’ye mean,” said Weeks, “ Lanty Hanlon—eh ?” 

** Niver mind,” replied the bailiff, ‘it makes no difference to you who he is.” 

* Well not much, I guess, but if I could see him just as well as not, I might 
save you further trouble on my account. Let me see, he lives in this here neigh- 
borhood somewhere, don’t he ??? 

** Come, come, my good fellow, this hoodwinking won’t take just at present. 
You 1 ry Smaart and cunning, and all that, but I have had some twenty 
years experience of gentlemen of your profession. So come on, we’ll take you 
down here to one of these houses in Ballymagahey for the night, and carry you 


before Mr. n to-morrow. ‘You can then call on Lanty Hanlon to give you 
a character, ami as many more as you plaze. Lift your feet, and they’li fall 
themselves,”’ he added, grasping the unfortunate Weeks by the collar. “‘ Come 


away out of ihis rain; come, trot, my customer, trot—you’ve legs enough if you 
only use them.’? 
“Trot h—ll! !’? vociferated Weeks at last, loosing patience ; “if you don’t let 


go my collar this instant I’ll blow your brainsout. Away you ignorant, beggarly 


savages—confound you, to take me for a cow thief. Away—make tracks this 
minute or by’? —— 

“ Be aisy, my valiant fellow, be aisy,”’ said the bailiff, still gripping him by the 

’ “No, I sha’nt,” cried Weeks—* let me go—I’ll not put up with this, no 
how.’’ 

* Don’t fret-—we’ll put you up, and in lavender too, never fear.” 

“I tell you once more I’m Ephraim C. B. Weeks, cousin-german to che Hard- 
wrinkles of Crohan.”’ 

Oh thin, bad scran to the much ye need boast of the connection,”’ replied 
Henley, helping the bailiff to drag him down the hill. 

*Unhand me, villians, unhand me, I’m a stranger here—I’m a foreigner.” 

*€An sure we're only helpin to send you to foreign parts again—oh faith, 
_ honey, we’ll accommodate ye that way, and welcome.” 

“ T.ook here—hold on,”? vociferated Weeks, as they ran him down the hill, “I 
Want you. to understand: who 1 am—I’m a citizen—a free born citizen of the 
Waited States, under the protection of the stars and stripes, and I protest against 
this. violence—I command you in the name of my country to let me go.” 

*< Bedad, that’s very alarmin, Ned, is’nt it? ”’ 

“ Ha, ha, mighty alarmin intirely,”’ responded the bailiff. ‘ He speaks like that 
Yankee fellow in Dublin last week, who threatened the magistrate with the stars 
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and stripes because he fined him five shillings for spitting tobacco juice on a 
lady’s dress.” 

In this way the bailiff, assisted by Tom Henley, continued to drag the unhappy 
Weeks down the south side of Benraven Mountain, despite his solemn protest 
against the outrage, and his frequent assurances of his innocence, and finally suc- 
ceeded in conveying him to a house in the little village of Ballymagahey, where, 
late as the hour was, a light was still burning. 

As the party approached the house, several voices were heard within, some 
speaking loud, some laughing, others singing, and now and then the squeak of a 
fiddle breaking out at intervals. 

Without pausing an instant, the bailiff knocked loudly on the door, and the next 
moment pushed in before him Ephraim Weeks, haggard and torn, and dripping 
like a water god. 

The fiddle stopped short in the middle of Miss McCloud’s reel, and the affrighted 
dancers fell back, and left the floor clear to the new comers. 

** Oh hierna!”’ cried some one in a stage whisper, “ he’s mad—see how his eyes 
row! in his head—he’ll tear us in pieces.” 

The young females hearing this, took alarm—and ran out of doors screaming for 
protection ; the elder ones ran after to bring them back; the men shouted to the 
runaways to stop in twenty different voices, till in a shorter time than we have 
taken to describe it, the place was a scene of unutterable confusion. Nearly all 
the females had disappeared one after another. The haunch-back fiddler jumped 
through the window with his instrument under his arm; and to make the din still 
more intolerable, the house dog set up such a howling outside as if the world had 
actually come to an end, when the bailiff, seeing how matters stood, stepped on a 
chair and began to address the company, assuring them the man was not mad by 
any means, but a notorious cow thief he had arrested in the act of stealing Mr. 
Johnston’s cattle from the mountain, and then proceeded to give the details of the 
capture. 

Whilst the bailiff thus endeavored to quiet the apprehensions of the ladies, Mr. 
Weeks stood stock still in the centre of a curious and wandering group—his 
hands thurst down as low as he could drive them in his breeches pockets, and his 
eyes wandering round and round in search of some one to recognize him—but 
alas! the faces he saw there were all strange faces to him. 

It was some time before the bailiff’s repeated guaranty of his prisoner’s sanity 
of mind and peaceable disposition, could induce the ladies to return to the dancing 
room; and when they did return each fair one as she entered was seen to cast a 
fearful glance at the tall stranger, and press closely the side of her partner. 
Last came the little fiddler, looking twice as big as when he fled through the win-, 
dow but a moment before; and swearing all kinds of anathemas against the 
bailiff and his prisoner for exposing his instrument to the rain. 

Still amid all the noise and bustle, Mr. Weeks steod. there in the centre of the 
now laughing group of Celtic faces, as calm and solemn as an undertaker. He 
was no longer excited—that state of feeling had given way to a calm, contemp- 
tuous, silent indignation. He felt precisely as an unfortunate Irish Catholic feels 
in New England when arrested for robbery, and happens to reflect he is the only 
stranger in the township, and without a friend to say a@word in his favor. But 
We must not stop to moralize; we can only say—to’ borrow a line from the poet, 


‘‘ We have seen such sights, but most not call to mind.” 
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Suddenly, however, Mr. Weeks’ attention seemed to be attracted by the en- 
trance of an active, curley headed, humorous looking fellow, wearing a rabbit skin 
cap jauntily set on the side of his head, and supporting a laughing, dark haired 
girl on his arm. 

‘*Say, hold on there, you,” cried Weeks, at length breaking silence, and mo- 
tioning to the new comer. 

The individual made no reply, but hastened to escape further observation by 
ensconsing himself behind a door in a remote corner of the room. 

“ Look here! ”? persisted Weeks, breaking through the group, and holding out 
his hand in token of recognition, “* Look here—how do, old feller, got into a sorter 
snarl here, and glad you turned up to see me out.” 

“ec Me! ”? 

* Why, yes—you’re Lanty Hanlon, ai’nt you?” 

« Ay, that’s my name and surname.” 

** All right; I knew you by your cap as soon as you entered. Well—I want 
you to clear up a mistake. This here bailiff, or constable, or whatever darned 
thing you call him, has arrested me for stealing a steer, up thereaway, ha! ha! 
and won’t believe I’m Mr. Ephraim Weeks no how you can fix it.”’ 

‘Mr. Ephraim Weeks!” muttered our friend Lanty, slowly repeating the 
words, and looking up in affected wonder in the man’s face, “ Mr. Ephraim 
Weeks—you’re a stranger in these parts.” 

“Why, what d’ye mean ? ” 

* No offence in the world, only you’ve the ’vantage of me.” 

* Advantage! How’s that?” 

** Why I don’t remimber iver to see you afore in my life.” 

You don’t, eh? Look at me again.” 

*T do luk at ye agin, and the Lord bless the mark, you’re not the kind ’i man 
to be aisy mistaken, anyway.”’ 

« Why, darn ye, hai’nt you seen me every day this month past ?”’ 

“Me! bedad, may be so. Whereabouts, if it’s a fair question?” 

“Now, you go to grass,” cried Weeks; “you know me as well as I know 
myself.” 

*€ Faith, and that same might’nt be much to brag of aither.”’ 

* Why, tarnation t’ye, haint you sold me two dozen flies, last Thursday, at 
Kindrum pond?” 

* Me sell you flies; ha, ha, ha! Why, upon my conscience, my good fellow, 
you must be ravin.”’ 

* Well, there! ” exclaimed Weeks, looking at the imperturbable Lanty as if 

, he could run him through; then drawing a fly-book hastily from his pocket, he 
pulled it open, and holding the flies before Lanty’s face, demanded to know if 
they were of his dressing or not. 

* Mine—hegorra, it wud’nt be aisy to tell that in the state they’re in now, any- 
way.” 

“Ladies and gents,” said Weeks, appealing to the bystanders, “I vow I bought 
these flies from this here fellow last Thursday. And, what’s more, he stuck me 
in them too, to the tune of twenty-five cents a-piece.”’ 

* Why, don’t they ketch ?”” inquired some one in the crowd. 

“ Ketch—no, guess they don’t ketch—they’re the darndest things ever fell in 
water. Why I niyer could turn a tail with them, if I fished till doomsday.” 
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“JT admit,” said Lanty, “I sold flies to a gentleman of the name of Weeks; 
the gentleman that’s on a visit to the Hardwrinkles, of Crohan.” 

«* And thunderation to ye! aint I that same Mr. Weeks?” 

“You! ha! ha! ha! begorra, that’s capital—you Mr. Weeks.” 

“What! will ye dare deny me to my face, you scoundrel ? ” 

«Deny you, oh holy patience, did man or mortal iver hear the like.” 

«Shut up, you lying rascal,” shouted Weeks, gesticulating at his innocent 
looking tormentor, “ shut up, you unprincipled scamp, you know in your soul 
who I am—if you have a soul—but you hai’nt, dang the one you have! ” 

“Qh my poor man,” responded Lanty, looking at his victim with all the 
gravity of a judge about to pronounce sentence, and shaking his head sorrowfully 
as he spoke. ‘“ My poor man, how hardened a sinner you must be, to pass your- 
self off for the good, innocent, modest gentleman that’s now lyin sound aslape 
on his vartuous bed.” 

“Well, if there be a devil on earth,” exclaimed Weeks, “you’re that indi- 
vidual or his nearest relation, that’s sartin. You stepped out from the lower 
regions to-night to get a cooling, and met me some two hours ago on the moun- 
tain. You’re the person planned and played this here trick—no mistake about it.” 

“‘Is’nt he bowld spoken to be a thief,” said one of the by-standers, knudging 
his neighbor’s elbow. 

* Ay, and purshuin to him, see how innocent he tries to look,” replied the other. 

** Oh the dear be about ye man, one ’i them fellows that’s used to it ’d chate St. 
Pether.”’ 

“ Whist! whist! boys,” remonstrated Lanty, waving his hand for silence. “ Let 
him alone, let him alone, we shud niver rejoice ye know in anither’s misfortune. 
May be, if you wur lake him yerselves, ye wud’nt care to be laughed at.” 

“Come, come, my good fellow, interposed the bailiff—you’re only making 
matters worse. Letus go some where and get rid of them wet clothes.” 

“* Ay, do Mr. Stranger, take a friend’s advice,” said Lanty, “ and don’t expose 
yer precious health. The truth will all come out th’ morrow. If yer innicent, so 
much the betther, an if yer not, why, ye’ll only be thransported two or three 
months afore yer time; so take courage and don’t be onaisy.” 

Lanty’s cool impudence at last so provoked the Yankee that he could hardly 
restrain himself. Once or twice indeed he hitched up his shoulders and showed 
symptoms of battle, but his resentment as often cooled down again without further 
trouble. Like poor Bob Acres, Mr. Weeks could never get his courage Up to the 
fighting point; some how or other, it always escaped through his fingers’ ends, 
like that of his illustrious prototype. 

“ Well, ladies and gents,” said he at length, falling back as a last resouree on 
his soft sawder, ‘‘ Well, I must confess I feel a kinder disappointed. Now I do, 
that’s a fact. Why, it’s just like this—I always heard the Irish cracked up all 
over creation for their hospitality to strangers. At hum, in New England, they’re 
tip top in that line. Well, they’re about as hospitable folks I guess as you can 
scare up any where between Maine and Georgia. Weget along with them slick, 
I tell you. And as for extending them the right hand of fellowship, why golly, 
we love them like brothers”? —— 

“Phew!” cried Lanty, ‘just listen to that. He’s puttin his foot in it deeper 
and deeper. Oh faith, my fine fellow, it’s aisy seen ye niver was much in New 
England, or ye’d know a little bether how the Irish are thrated there.” 

Weeks suddenly drew in his horns—to use a homely expression. He saw, in 
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an instant he had touched a delicate subject, and the sooner he dropt it the better. 
Like many of his countrymen, he fancied the Irish he saw about him never could 
have an idea in their heads above the pick or the spade; a ragged coat and an Irish 
brogue, being in his mind synonymous with consummate ignorance and absolute 
barbarism. He now felt he had gone a little too far, and that any attempt to 
hoodwink his tormentors by such barefaced humbug as he was then attempting, 
would only make matters worse, since to all appearances they knew as much 
about the persecution their countrymen suffered in New England as he did him- 
self. The broad grin that overspread every face as he went on to speak of the 
love which the citizens of New England cherished for their Celtic brethren, 
assured him of this, even before Lanty eould say a word in reply. Affecting, 
therefore, to disdain further conversation on the subject, after hearing the laugh 
with which Lanty’s humorous but cutting rebuke was received, he turned to the 
bailiff and demanded to be taken forthwith to some resting place for the night. 

** You’ll get comfortable quarters,” said Lanty, “never fear, but av coorse 
you’ll take dhoch in dhorris with us, afore ye go, to the health of the new 
married couple.” 

* What’s that? ”’ 

** Why, something to warm ye afther the could rain.” 

* Don’t drink,”’ said Weeks. 

** Nonsense.” 

‘No, sir. I’m a Washingtonian.” 

* A what? ” 

«* A Son of Temperance.” 

** Pshaugh—son of botheration. I’m ashamed of ye. Hilloa there Hudy Bran- 
agan, bring in the bottle.” 

«You may bring in a hogshead,”’ said Weeks, ‘I sha’nt taste it.”’ 

** And you in that condition! Why, the heavens be about us; d’ye mane to 
_pit a hand in yer own life.” 

- None of your confounded business. I sha’nt drink none of your darned 
liquor, that’s all.” 

Well, ye’ll die if ye don’t—and that'd be a burnin disgrace to the counthry, if 
ye were even as great a thief as James Freny himself. Hoot, man, what'd yer 
people say of us if we let ye die here in ould Ireland, for want of a glass of stout 
potheen., Here, take this, and swallow it, like a sensible man.” 

4) with it,” cried Weeks. 

_ “ Be aisy, avourneen, be aisy.”’ 

_ “ Take it away, or by thunder I’ll break your bottle and glass in pieces,’ and 
making a plunge, he attempted to force a passage through the crowd, but was 
again driven back into the centre of the group. 

“Let me out,” he shouted, now completely excited, “let me out, ye beggarly 
Irish vermin. I despise your liquor,and your country to boot. I spit upon you 
and your nation, for you’re both as mean as dirt.” 

comet ha! there now”?—cried Lanty, laughing, with the bottle and glass in his 

now, that’s more of yer New England friendship. But niver mind, 
> a Yankee fifty times over, we won’t thrate ye the worse for that. 


seo in saagen se ben oi” 


en pectiee ter jn'ews good. Arrah, don’t refuse to drink to 
“the on It’s as much as ere life’s worth to refuse it. Take it, i’ll 
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warm ye—taste it, any way—it’s the deuce ’i the barley, it’s the rale ould Tune- 
shomen,” broke out from several voices, each rising higher than the other, till poor 
Mr. Weeks knew not what to say, nor what side to turn to. Still he obstinately 
refused to touch the beverage. 

«Well boys,” said Lanty, at last, ‘take hould iv him, and lay him down, 
since nothin else will save him. Whatsomiver the crathur is, we’re christians sure, 
any way, and can’t let him die fur want iv a thifle i? midicin. It’s a liberty we 
take, my good man, to be sure, but still it’s betther do that, than have yer death on 
our sowls, the lor between us an harm.’’ 

**The sorrah take him, che spalpeen,” said one of the by-standers, “ is’nt he 
nice about it, feth ye’d think it was a physick he was goin to swallow.” 

* Begorra, I niver heerd the like of it—why, it’s punch it they ought to do for 
the gintleman.” 

‘It’s a bad sign to see him refuse the liquor, any way.” 

“ Indeed, then Audy, it’s the truth ye’re tellin, so it is, for in troth it’s not much 
Wepindence iver I had in the man’d refuse a glass in dacency.”’ 

Oh there’s a bad dhrop in him, ye may take yer oath iv that, but luck at 
Lanty Ned, just luck at his face—as sober as if it was cut on a tombstone. Did 
ye iver see such a born devil in all yer life.’ 

«© Well, Lanty had it in for him any way. And begorra he desarves all he’ll 
get and more, for he’s niver aisy but when he’s runnin down the Irish—jist for all 
the worl as if we were dogs, every one of us.” 

“So I’m tould. He thinks no one in the whole country fit to spake to him. 

. As for the Doghertys and Currans and Johnstons here, why, they’re not fit to tie 
his shoes.”’ 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” exclaimed Lanty, stepping up on a bench, and still 
holding the bottle and glass in his hands, “I’m goin to give ye a toast, and may 
the man’s heart niver again warm to good nature, that dos’nt drink it.”’ 

* Silence there, silence—till we hear the toast.”’ 

** Stop that fiddle there, and listen to the spaker.’’ 

“ Here’s then to the honest man,” cried Lanty, raising his glass, “ here’s to the 
honest man all over the world, and confusion to the narrow minded knave who'd 
make religion or birthplace a test of friendship,” and tossing off the bumper, he 
ordered the company to pass the bottle. 


Round went the toast, and off went the glass with many a loud hip-hip, hurrah. . 
of 


There was shaking of hands, and touching of cans, accompanied by 
songs suitable to the toast, and pledges of friendship:to one another, not a 
long life and happiness to the bride amd groom; all seemed as joyous and’ happy 
as they could wish to be, Mr. Weeks alone excepted, who still stood there in the 
centre of the crowd, looking silently on the noisy énjoyments of the company, 
and obstinately refusing all participation in the hilarity of the occasion. 

“ Where, in the name of patience, were you born a all, ” demanded the at 
that you won’t drink at a weddin.”’ 

** He’s an unnatural lookin thief, any way, exclaianél another.” 


“Stand aside, boys,’ commanded Lanty, waving his hand from his elevated po- — 


sition, “and let us give the stranger fair play. He's all alone here amongst us, 


and we mus’nt be hard on him. Jemmy Bragan fillithat glass, and offer it to ee ; 


again. And now, my good man,” he continued, addressing Weeks, “ 
- heerd the toast ‘the honest man all over the world, and bad luck to the i ee 


who’d make religion or birthplace a test of friendship’—will you drink it?” ? 
63 Vor. pee 8. 
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« No,” replied Weeks, “ darn me if I do.” 

«Then gintlemen, lay him down and administher the midicin.”’ 

Four or five stout fellows now laid hold of the unfortunate Weeks, and were 
deliberately proceeding to execute Lanty’s orders, when a new actor suddenly 
appeared in the scene, and commanded them to desist. It was the handsome 
dark haired girl whom the reader saw a few minutes before entering the room, 
leaning on Lanty’s arm. 

“Shame! shame!” she cried, “ are ye men, to treat a stranger in this way?” 

** Don’t be onaisy Kate,” replied Lanty, “‘ we don’t intend him the laste harm 
in life.”? 

« Well, you’ve carried the joke too far already, Lanty Hanlon; let him come 
with me—I’Il take care of him.” 

« Why, Kate, it’s only a bit of a frolick he brought on himself. He tould me a 
dozen times the Irish were no better nor savages, and we jist want to shew him 
how much he’s mistaken.” 

« And you do this to a furriner not a month in the country—paugh! puty hos- 
pitality, that.’’ 

“ He’s green; you know, Kate, and we want to saison him.” 

« Ha, ha, saison him.” 

“It’s for his own good—-saisonin in time will make a dacent man iv him.” 

“ Hould yer tongue, now Lanty, ye’d provoke a saint, hould your tongue, and 
let us out. I must go and find some dry clothes for him, or he’ll die in this con- 
dition. Stand back, gintlemen, if ye plaze, and give us roum to pass.” 

“ Bedad, Kate, I’m afraid to trust ye with him, feth may be he’d take a fancy to 
ye, and cut me out.” 

“ Whisht now, and let me go. That tongue of yours ’Il hang ye up on the 
gallows yet some day,” and taking Weeks familiarly by the arm, in she led him 
unresistingly from the crowd, and disappeared with him through one of the inner 
doors of the apartment. 

The dance was now resumed, and mirth and music made the time pass quickly 
and merrily for the next hour. Lanty danced with every girl in-the room, and 
when he could no longer find a partner, he danced a hornpipe himself on a door, 
amid the shouts and cheers of the party. Every one seemed to share in the 
general joy. Even the grand parents of the happy couple, old as they were, 
took each othér’s hands and went through some ancient saltations to the great 
amusement of the younger spectators. 

On wént the mirth and up.rose the song, and thie little haunch-backed fiddler 
had jast tuned his instrument once more; and commenced to rattle away at a 
country dance with renewed ardor, when all of a sudden a shout was heard at the 
deor, followed instantly by bravos! bravos! echoed and repeated, till at last, in 
the midst of a wild hurrah! in drove Ephraim C. B. Weeks, dressed in an old 
blue swallow-tailed coat, and pantaloons that descended but an inch or two below 
the knees, dragging in the young lady who had so kindly rescued him from his 
late tormentors, and in rather unsteady accents, commanded the fiddler to “ fire 
up; and let him have something to dance to.’”” Every body now crushed and 
crowded round to welcome himi back. Those who but a short time before were 
disposed to mortify him to tl® very utmost in revenge for his insolent abuse of 
their religion and their couritry, were the first to call for three cheers for the 

*bould American,” and forémost among the first was Lanty Hanlon, who 
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elapped him lustily on the back, and ordered the fiddler to strike up something 
with a “sow! in it to shuit the taste of the jolly Yankee.” 

It is needless, dear reader, to describe what followed. Weeks seemed to have 
abandoned himself entirely to the excitement of the moment. How that excite- 
ment was brought about, however, no one could tell. He drank, and drank 
freely—as was evident the moment he made his appearance at the door, but 
whether at the solicitation of his fair friend, or merely to preserve his health after 
so long an exposure to the storm, was never discovered ; certain it is he was com- 
pletely fascinated by his lovely partner, and danced with her as long as he was 
able to move a foot—swearing all the while by his “ crackie,” she was the finest 
gal insall creation, and went through her figures like a real thorough bred Yankee, 
“no mistake about it.” 

Here, dear reader, we must stop, leaving the last scene in the little comedy to 
your*own charitable imagination; for a description of our friend Mr. Weeks’ 
position on the stage as the curtain fell, would be more than we should dare 
attempt. One thing, however, we ought to mention (just to relieve your anx- 
iety), he was conveyed safely home that same night and awoke in his own com- 
fortable bed next morning in Crohan house. 





WHEN I AM OLD. 


Wuen I am old—and, oh! how soon 
Will life’s sweet morning yield to noon; 
And noon’s broad, fervid, earnest light 
Be shrouded in the solemn night, 

Till like a story well nigh told 

Will seem my life when I am old. 


When I am old this breezy earth 

Will lose for me its voice of mirth; 
The streams will have an under-tone 

Of sadness, not by right their own, 

And Spring’s sweet power in vain unfold 
Its rosy charms, when I am old. 


When I am old I shall not care 

To deck with flowers my faded hair; 
*T will be no vain desire of mine 

In rich and costly dress to shine; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Will charm me not when I am old. 


When I am old my friends will be 

Old and infirm and bowed like me; 

Or else, their bodies *neath the sod, 

Their spirits dwelling safe with God ; - 
The old church bell will then have tolled 

Above their rest, when I am old. 


When I am old I'd rather bend 

Thus sadly o’er each buried ‘friend, 

A see a i aninara truth . 
at mari e frie of our youth; 

Twill be so sad to have them cold 

Or strange to me, when Tam old. 









Review of Current Literature. 


1. Rupments or tHE Greex Lanouace, arranged for the Students of Loyola Col- 
lege, Baltimore, upon the basis of Wettenhall. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
This is a handy little introduction to the study of Greek, and we are glad to see the 

good taste of the Jesuit Fathers exercised in bringing back the student to the ‘*land- 
marks of our fathers’’ even in so little a matter as grammar. Our school-boy experi- 
ence remembers well the dismay with which we took up the otherwise excellent gram- 
mar of Gloucester, old Ironsides we called it, and it well deserved the name for the 
batterings it received from our violence. But Ironsides was an epitome, when put in 
competition with the Greek Rudiments that succeeded it in school, and often when we 
were allowed to see Wettenhall, we hoped some good angel would put it into the heads 
of our masters to use his nice little volume in preference to al others. We knew not 
then how valuable in other respects for its purpose Wettenball’s was, but since we 
have been better able to understand the aptness of a book for the purposes of education, 
we are astonished how any one could ever have thought of giving up its comprehensive 
brevity, where there was very little superfluous, for the larger and more elaborate gram- 
mars, which since have frightened so many scholars away from classical studies. The 
advantage of this edition seems to be in the removal of some few superfluities, which 
yet remained. Wecommend it most heartily to those who wish to study that most 
perfect of all human languages, as the shortest and readiest way to smoothe all their 
difficulties. 







































2. A Treatise on Atcesra: by B. Sestini, S.J., author of Analytical Geometry and 

Elementary Algebra. Professor in Georgetown College. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We have had occasion before to speak of the works of Professor Sestini, and the 

commendation we then bestowed upon them we have no hesitation in repeating now on 

this new work, which has issued from his indefatigable pen. The best praise, however, 

in these matters, is experience, and that this is in his favor is evident from the neces- 

sity of publishing a second edition of his Elementary Algebra. This shows that he 

has the proper manner of communicating knowledge on that abstruse study, and should 

be an a priori recommendation to this larger treatise on the same subject. As far as we 

are capable of judging, for Algebra is not altogether a favorite with us, and we do not 

like to meddle with it much, we think this treatise will be very acceptable, not only to 

the student of mathematics, for whom it was ostensibly written, but to the scientific 

reader generally. It is as clear and concise as the nature of such works permit, and 

seems to embrace every thing necessary to a full knowledge of Algebra. But let the 

author himself speak. ‘‘ The treatise is divided into two parts, the first of which con- 

tains Algebraical operations, with several questions and doctrines connected with them, 

so that each section may prove complete in its own subject, and the inconvenience of 

turning elsewhere to speak of matter left unfinished before, may be avoided. .... . 

The second contains the most indispensable theories of equations, proportions and pro- 

gressions, logarithms and some few principles on the series. The doctrine of equa- 

tions has been treated more copiously than the others, not so much on account of its 

importance, as because it is well adapted to give an idea of algebraic analysis, and 

thus prepare the mind of the student, who would afterwards apply himself to higher 

studies. ’’ 

3. Tae History or Naporeon Bonararre, by John S. C. Abbott. In two volumes. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

: Mr. Abbott should have added, **an historical novel founded on facts,” for although 

i he professes to be guided by ‘‘truth ‘and nothing but the truth,’’ any of his readers 

could tell him that truth had put on her holiday dress and was not sparing of ornament 
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and paint, when she led him along the romantic scenes of Napoleon’s life. It requires 
no great sagacity to see this; the only wonder is that Mr. Abbott should think that 
American readers could be so far humbugged as to believe his novel a history. How- 
ever, it is a novel for which he should be thanked, ten thousand times better and more 
interesting than any novel we ever read, and far to be preferred to all that now crowd 
our book-stores, and what perhaps is equally interesting to the author and publishers, 
it takes amazingly. 


4. Encuirm10n Sympotorum et DeriniTioNUM QUZ DE REBUS FIDEI ET MORUM A 
Concitus Oecumenicis ET Summis Pontiricipus EMANARUNT; or, a Manual of the 
Symbols and Definitions which emanated from the General Councils and Sovereign 
Pontiffs regarding Faith and Morals, for the use of Schools: Wirceburgii, Sumptibus 
Stahelianis. Edidit Henricus Denzinger. Milwaukee: apud Christianum Ott. Balti- 
more: Murphy & Co. 

This is an excellent little manual for the use of theologians, written no doubt by 
the Professor in order to supply a vacuum he met with in his classes. As far as we 
have been able to examine it, we think it very suitable to its purpose, but the approba- 
tion of the the ordinary supercedes the necessity of praise. Such manuals must of 
course bear the stamp of the occasion that calls for them, and these can scarcely be the 
same in every country. It may, however, have its uses even here. 


5. Cuareau Lescure, or Tue Last Marguis: A Story of Brittany and the Vendée. 

New York: Edward Dunigan & Bro. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This new series of the ‘* Home Library”’ will soon, we trust, find its way into every 
family, to whom we can promise beforehand a great deal of innocent and instructive 
amusement from its perusal. The present tale is located in that truly Catholic depart- 
ment of France, where, during the first years of the revolution the Faith found so 
many ardent and generous defenders, ready to shed every drop of their blood for the 
holy traditions of their fathers, and where the first ages of the Church were renewed 
in the devotion of the clergy and the self-sacrificing spirit of all her children. It is a fruit- 
ful land for the romancer, where he may learn that * truth is often stranger than fiction.” 
This little episode is but one of many, which has adorned French literature and sent a 
glow of real religious enthusiasm through the frame of the youthful reader. We hope 
the Messrs. Dunigan will continue to furnish our youth with such attractions as will 
effectually draw them away from those pernicious beauties, which unhappily for our 
country are now fascinating her children. 


6. Lerrres a un Scertiqvue.—Par Balmes. 

Among the many interesting books we have noticed among the recently imported 
foreign works on the shelves of Messrs. Murphy & Co., there is one which particu- 
larly attracted our attention, and which we have read with avidity. It is only necessary 
to say itis from the pen of Bates to convince our literary friends that it isa work 
of merit, but in our humble view it is more than that; we would call it a work of 
superlative merit, and one eminently adapted to the wants of our age and nation. It is 
styled upon the title page, “Lettres 4 un Seeptique, en Matiere de Religion, par J. 
Balmes,’’ being a translation from the Spanish to the French, by J. Bareille. We 
consider such a work quite important to the interests of religion at large—there are 
many fine intellects perverted by the sophistry of an unbelieving philosophy, that 
would embrace the truth if they knew it, and such as these are worthy of the most 
zealous efforts of enlightened Christian charity. : 

To stich Balmes addresses himself, arguing with the logic of a philosopher, and 
with a zeal born of true faith, and consequently, in a manner to reach at once the heart 
and the intellect. We commend this little book both to the defenders of the truth and 
to those who are in search of it, assured that they and all classes will find in it valuable 
material to supply their respective wants, 
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Tue Nativity or tHe Biessep Virain.—September 8th. 





The birth of Mary was a subject of joy and exultation to man; it announced the 
nearer approach of the redemption of a lost and sinful world. When the first mother 
of our race had fallen from her allegiance to the law of God, and with the companion 
of her fall, shrunk with fear and trembling. from the reproving frown of an offended 
Deity; when about to depart from the happy abode which had been the witness of her 
innocence, her transgression and her sorrow, she was consoled by the promise that 
her transgression should be made the means of the exultation of her race, that her 
seed should crush the serpent’s head, In the birth of the Holy Virgin, the com- 
mencement of this solemn prediction was begun; in that of her divine Son, it was 
consummated. 

The Church has instituted this festival for the purpose of giving thanks to Almighty 
God in a special manner for having given to the world a creature so pure and so holy 
as to be worthy to become the mother of his beloved Son, and to thank him for the 
part he has caused Mary to take in the great work of man’s redemption. Her nativity 
was a mystery of sanctity, and distinguished by singular privileges. She appeared in 
the world not like other children of Adam, infected with the loathsome contagion of 
sin, but pure, holy and beautiful, adorned with every grace that become the high destiny 
to which she was chosen. Slfe appeared, indeed, in all the weakness of our nature, 
but in the eyes of heaven she already transcended the brightest seraph in purity and in 
the richest ornaments of grace ; while among the daughters of Eve she was truly, as 
the lily among thorns. 

This festival, like most of the festivals of the Blessed Virgin, may be traced to an 
early period of the Church. The precise time, however, when it was established is not 
known. The Roman Order mentions the homilies and litany, which were appointed 
by Pope Sergius, in 688, to be read on it. A procession was ordered to be made upon 
this day from St. Adrian’s Church to St. Mary Major. In the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory the Great, particular collects or prayers are prescribed for the mass, procession 
and matins, on the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. The Greeks and the Oriental Chris- 
tians generally keep this festival with great solemnity. 









Tue Festiva, or tHe Hoty Name or Mary—its Orta. 

On the Sunday within the octave of the Nativity, the Church celebrates the festival 
of the Holy Name of Mary. Though this festival is, comparatively, of modern origin, » 
the circumstances which gave rise to it are, nevertheless, exceedingly interesting. For 
centuries, the reduction of Western Europe seems to have been the chief object of the 
ambition of the Turkish Sultans. The infidels, though often foiled in their attempts, 
seized upon every opportunity of accomplishing their designs. ‘Towards the close of 
the year 1682, circumstances again favored their long cherished project, and in the early 
part of the following January the fatal horsetails, the usual ensigns of an ensuing war, 
‘were seen upon the gates of the Seraglio at Adrianople, and the whole Ottoman empire 
was in commotion to carry fire and sword into the bosom of the German empire. 
Mustapha, the Grand Vizier under Mahomet [V, at the head of an immense army, 
swept like an impetuous torrent across Lower Hungary, spreading destruction as he 
passed, and in the early part of July, appeared before the capital of Austria. At the 
view of the fires kindled in the Turkish camp, which occupied both sides of the 
Danube, the emperor was filled with consternation, and yielding to the entreaties of his 
generals, quitted Vienna with the empress and fled first to Lintz, and thence with great 
precipitation to Passaw. The city at that time was in a very bad state of defence, and 
it was impossible long to have withstood the formidable hosts by which it was encom- 
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Upon the first news of the siege, John Sobieski, the illustrious and pious king of 
Poland, forgetting the ingratitude of the emperor towards him, and thinking only of 
the common cause of Christendom, determined to march without delay to the relief of 
the besieged city. Accordingly, at the head of 24,000 chosen men, he marched with all 
possible expedition towards Austria. Joined by the Duke of Lorrain near Ollerburn, 
he crossed the Danube at Zala, led his army through narrow passes which the enemy 
might easily have guarded, gained the mountains near Vienna and seized upon the 
castle of Claremburg, which commands the whole country. His army encamped on 
these mountains on the morning of the 11th of September, and his troops rested the 
whole of that day that they might be the better prepared for action on the following. 
The interval was chiefly occupied in exercises of devotion. 

Early on the morning of the 12th, Sobieski and the Duke of Lorrain heard mass in 
St. Leopold’s Chapel, at which the good king served in person. During the time of 
the holy sacrifice, he held his arms stretched out in the form of across, except when it 
was necessary to employ them in waiting on the priest. He received the holy com- 
munion, and after mass, prostrate before the altar, he received the solemn blessing, 
which the priest bestowed upon him and his whole army. Then raising up he said 
aloud : ‘* Let us now march to meet the enemy with entire confidence in the protection 
of heaven, under the patronage of the Blessed Virgin.” 

Having made a proper disposition of his army, he descended with impetuosity upon 
the Turks. The outposts yielded one after another to the superior valor of the Poles, 
and at noon Sobieski was prepared to fall upon the camp of the Grand Vizier. Mus- 
tapha in the mean time making a jest of the assault, was drinking coffee in his tent 
with his two sons, and the Cham of Tartary. While his troops on the outside of the 
camp were being routed and cut to pieces, he kept about him 150,000 men, to be, as it 
were, spectators of the combat, and awaited in a state of insensibility the approach of 
the Polish king. A mistaken confidence, or rather the interposition of heaven, blinded 
him, and concealed from him the danger by which he was surrounded; but the sight of 
the standards of Sobieski, now almost upon his very tent, aroused him to a sense of 
his position. He now passed from the extreme of presumption to that of terror and 
consternation. His courage forsook him, and he fled with the speed of the wind. 
The whole Turkish army was terror-stricken, and followed the Vizier, with the utmost 
precipitation and confusion, leaving the camp with its immense wealth and treasures in 
the hands of the Polish monarch. The costly standard of Mahomet, which was 
erected in the middle of the camp near the tents of the Vizier, was sent to Rome as a 
present to Pope Innocent IX. Besides their tents, standards and camp furniture, the 
Turks left behind them one hundred and eighty pieces of heavy ordnance. 

Sobieski immediately after the victory entered the city, and proceeding to the Cathe- 
dral, returned thanks to God for the brilliant success that had attended his arms, and 
joined in the Te Deum offered on the occasion. 

To commemorate this signal interposition of heaven in favor of the arms of the 
Christians who had placed themselves under the patronage of the mother of God, 
Pope Innocent IX established this festival in honor of the Holy Name of Mary. On 
this day the faithful are invited in a special manner, to recommend to God, through the 
intercession of his Immaculate mother, the necessities of the Church, and to return him 
thanks for’his innumerable graces and favors. "With what pleasure should we not hail 
this festival! ‘The necessities, the wants of the church are numerous, especially in our 
own country at the present time. Oh! let Catholics on this festival repeat with renewed 
fervor the sweet name of Mary; and while they hear the raging of the storm, that is 
raised against them even in this free land, let them like the good king of Poland, place 
their confidence in God under the patronage of his holy Mother. Let them ask her 
that, as in the days of Sobieski she defended Europe against the power of the infidel, 
she would, in this our day, defend our homes, our families and our altars against the 
machinations of our enemies. 
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By the following Brief, the Holy Father has been pleased to extend the indulgences 
granted to the members of the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, to persons 
who may be too young to make their first communion. It evinces in the strongest 
possible manner the deep solicitude which the venerable Pontiff feels in the welfare of 
this laudable Association. By extending the spiritual treasures of the Church, even to 
children, he manifests a desire that all the faithful, without distinction of age or condi- 
tion in life, should aid in the great and noble work of the propagation of the faith. 
The plan of associating the youthful and the innocent in this good work and early 
familiarizing their minds with the missionary cause, contains in itself, apart from other 
considerations, something peculiarly interesting. The experiment must be productive 
of immense benefits, not only to the cause of religion, but even to the children them- 
selves. Let their names be enrolled in this pious confraternity, let them be taught from 
infancy to give, at stated periods, some small stipend in aid of the propagation of their 
holy faith, and to offer to heaven their most fervent aspirations for the success of the 
same cause, and the practice will increase with their years, and exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on their conduct in after life; for it can scarcely be possible, that the young man or 
young woman who is zealous for the propagation of religion abroad, will be careless 
about the practice of it at home. He that aids in the work of propagating the faith, 
is promised a reward of a hundred fold; how many blessings, then, would descend 
upon the parental roof, if fathers and mothers were zealous in training their children 
to the few and simple practices of this association. Let us hope that the zeal so strik- 
ingly exhibited by the Holy Father, may meet with a corresponding interest on the 
part of the faithful. 

But to return to the Brief. It needs no comment. Let parents read it, and may the 
blessings which it is intended to impart, descend to their children: 1 

For PerretuaL MEMORy.—Since we have nothing more at heart than to contribute 
as much as we are able in the Lord to the spiritual good of the faithful, we receive 
cheerfully the humble requests by which we are asked to grant that which promotes the 
eternal salvation of souls. Therefore, as it has been recently asked of us that the 
Plenary Indulgences accorded by the Apostolic See to the Christians enrolled in the 
pious work of the Propagation of the Faith, may be put within the reach of children 
associated in this work, who on account of their age cannot receive Holy Communion, 
provided that, with the permission and direction of their confessor, they perform other 
works of piety and charity, we have judged it proper to acquiesce heartily in this 
request, which tends to the spiritual good of the faithful. Therefore, we, trusting in 
the mercy of Almighty God and in the authority of the Blessed Apostles, Peter and 
Paul, accord and grant according to the tenor of these presents to all Christians of both 
sexes, now and hereafter to be associated in the pious work of the Propagation of the 
Faith, who are not of an age to approach the Eucharistic Communion, if truly’ penitent 
eed and confessed, they perform faithfully in the Lord, the works of piety enjoined ce their 
confessor and fulfill all other conditions, that they may gain all and each of the Plenary 
Indulgences which have been accorded to the pious work, by this Apostolic See, any- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. These presents will be valid in all future time. 
And we wish that the same faith may be placed in the copies of these present letters, 
or when’ printed, authenticated by the signature of a notary public or by the seal of 
some ecclesiastical dignitary, as if the original letters were exhibited or shown. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, in the year of the Fisherman, April 17th, 1855, being 
the ninth of our pontificate. 

For His Eminence, Cardinal Macchi, 
J. B. Brancareone CasrTevvant, Substitute. 
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In connection with this subject, the Society of the Propagation of the Faith has issued t 
a circular of instructions to the institutions of education, advising that means be taken , 
to make children understand and love the work of Propagation and feel an interest in t 
its success. For this purpose they make the following suggestions:— s 
1. To read aloud during the meals or at other times, the Annals of the Propagation. 
2. To establish sections or tens among the children, the place of chief being given to 
the most meritorious, and to whom also might be given the copies of the annals after 
being by the section. t 
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3. To require that the children hand over promptly every week to the chief of the 
section, the weekly contributions. 

4. To remind the children from time to time of the obligation to recite every day a 
Pater and an Ave, and the Invocation of St. Francis Xavier, for the success of the 
missions. 


“PLace NoNE BuT Americans on Guarp.”’ 

Since the resuscitation of the old Native party under the new name of Know- 
Nothingism, it has been the chief endeavor of the leaders to persuade their followers 
that the grand and paramount object of this new order is to re-establish the doctrines 
and teachings of the patriotic founders of the Republic. It is not sufficient that they 
should have slandered the living, but they have defamed the characters of the dead. 
What would the Father of his country, the friend of La Fayette, Baron Steuben, De 
Kalb, Lord Sterling, Lee, Hamilton and others, natives of foreign climes, think, could 
he revisit the land once so dear to his heart; With what an indignant frown would he 
look upon those who invoke his name in their unhallowed crusade against their 
adopted fellow-citizens, and who are endeavoring to represent him as an enemy to 
those, who have sought on our shores an asylum from the oppression of other lands. 
But no devices are too degrading, or artifices too vile, for the men of this intolerant 
order to accomplish their designs. With effrontery equaled only by the wickedness 
of the act, they have invaded the records of the past, and with irreverent hand muti- 
lated and garbled the writings of the illustrious Washington, and then published them 
to the world as containing the language and expressing the sentiments of that great man ! 

That the maxim ‘* Place none but Americans on guard,’’ was never used by General 
Washington either in the language, or in the sense which the American party seeks to 
attach to it, is obvious to every man even imperfectly acquainted with the history of 
the men, or the period to which it relates. No sooner had the pretended quotation 
appeared in the public prints, than its genuineness was assailed, and it was denounced 
asa forgery. Professor Sparks, Biographer of Washington, was appealed to, and the 
Professor replied that in all the writings and manuscripts of the illustrious dead, he had 
never met with the words above quoted. Attempts were then made to prove that 
Washington used words of a similar import, and to substantiate the charge the follow- 
ing order, purporting to be taken from the original orders issued by Gen. Washington, 
in the early part of the war of Independence, appeared in the Know-Nothing journals: 

Camspripce Heapquarters, July 17, 1775. 

Generat Orpver.—The General has great reason to be displeased with the negligence 
and inattention of the guard who have been placed as sentinels on the outposts—men 
whose characters he is not acquainted with. He therefore orders, that for the future 
none but natives of this Country be placed on guard as sentinels on the outposts. This 
order is to be considered a standing one, and the officers to obedience to it on their 
part.. (Signed) X, Adj. of the day. 

Countersigned, Exeter, Pay Roll, Dorchester. 


That this order is a falsification of the words of Washington, and has all the moral 
guilt of a forgery, will appear evident when compared with the genuine order, for 
which the above has no doubt been substituted, to be found in the General Orders 
printed in Force’s American Archives, Vol. II, p. 1634, and reads in the following 
words: 

‘*Campripce Heapquarters, July 7th, 1765. 

‘‘ The general has great reason and is highly displeased with the negligence and inat- 
tention of those officers who have placed as centries at the outposts, men with whose characters 
they are not acquainted. He therefore orders, that for the future, no man shall be 
to these important stations, who is not a native of this country, or has a wife or family in it 
to whom he is known to be attached; the order is to be considered a standing one, and the 
officers are to pay obedience to it at their peril. 

‘* Parole Dorchester: countersign, Exeter,” 


We will not stop to consider the minor points in the forgery, such as the change in 


the date, the substitution of the word ‘ pay roll” for parole, and ** countersigned” for 
61 Vor, HI.—Ne. 8. 
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countersign, we will consider the circumstances under which the latter order was issued. 
Washington had arrived at Cambridge only three days before, and finding the army 
destitute of discipline, and a want of care in the military arrangements, and having 
reason to believe that there were persons in the camp favorably disposed towards the 
British, who then occupied Boston, gave certain directions in the selection of sentinels, 
not against foreigners as such, but against trailors generally. The words omitted or 
altered-in the forged order, which we have italicised, place the intention of Gen. Wash- 
ington in the clearest light, and prove beyond a question the dishonesty of the purpose 
for which the mutilated document was circulated. 

That Washington entertained the kindest feeling towards foreigners, and the most 
liberal views on the subject of emigration, is apparent from his writings and his public 
and official acts. The following extracts from his writings will serve to show his sen- 
timents on emigration : 

‘©The bosom of America is open to receive, not only the opulent and respectable 
stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted of all nations and of all religions, whom we 
shall welcome to a participation in all rights and privileges.”’ 

Again : 

‘* The Irish volunteers merit the warmest thanks of America for their patriotism; and 
I hope their countrymen, who have so long struggled for liberty, will te hospitably and 
cordially received here.”” 

It is moreover well known, that Washington in his first address to Congress, after 
his elevation to the Presidential office, earnestly called the attention of that body to the 
subject of naturalization. Accordingly the first Congress convened under the Consti- 
tution fixed the term of naturalization at two years—and this act received the signature 
and approbation of Washington. Without further comment, we leave our readers to 
conclude what were that great man’s sentiments in relation to foreigners. 


Pro Arcuivio Ror Prris Proviis Marytanpiz.—Brevis Nortitia pe SocieTare 
Jesu iy Maryianpia AB 1Ppso Missionis seu Provinci£ HUJUS PRINCIPIO USQUE 
FERE AD NOSTRA TEMPORA. 

The following interesting particulars, relating to the establishment of the Catholic 
religion in the United States, are selected from an old French MS., preserved in the 
library of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 

From certain passages, we are inclined to believe, that it was originally written in 
English by Archbishop Carroll, and translated into the language in which we find it. 
To all who feel an interest in such details, this notice will be pleasing and valuable. 

Towards the end of the reign of James I, King of England, who died in 1625, the 
Catholics, oppressed by the penal laws of that kingdom, sought afar an asylum from 
the persecutions which they suffered at home. Lord Baltimore, a Catholic, obtained 
from the king a grant of all those lands which now form the State of Maryland. This 
grant was confirmed to him bya charter issued in form immediately after the acces- 
sion of Charles I to the throne of his father. By this same charter the King granted 
to all who should emigrate to the new province, the liberty of exercising their religion, 
and the rights of citizens. A great number of Catholics, and especially the descendants 
of ancient families, quitted England, and settled in America, towards the year of 1630, 
under the conduct of Lord Baltimore. With them came Father Peter White, an Eng- 
lish Jesuit. This band of emigrants chose for their residence a district of country near 
thejunction of the Potomac and St: Mary’s river: the latter afterwards gave its name 
tothe first town that was built there, and which continued to be the capitol of the 
country during seventy or eighty years. 

Father White, finding himself unequal to the duties which pressed upon him, returned 
ito Europe, in order to procure, missionaries: and, from the very imperfect memoirs be- 
fore us, it appears that he brought over with him Fathers Copley, Harkey and Perret. 
Their principal residence was a place which they called St. Inigo, a Spanish word which 
jsignifies Ignatius. They acquired there a considerable tract of land, a part of which is 
»still in the possession of the Jesuits. 
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All historians, Protestant as well as Catholic, speak in favorite terms of the first 
Catholic emigrants, who faithfully observed the laws of justice, and, by their humane 
deportment, gained the confidence of the Indians. Not an inch of land did they take 
by violence from the aboriginal inhabitants; but they purchased a large district, and 
honorably confined themselves within the limits traced out in the charter, insomuch that 
neither fraud nor bloodshed disgraced the birth of the rising colony. 

In proportion as it increased (and its progress was rapid) the heads of the establish- 
ment advanced into the country, accompanied by some clergymen; who, for their sub- 
sistence, and that of their successors, made several acquisitions of lands. 

Towards the year 1640, a design was formed to carry the Gospel to the Indians of 
the neighboring parts. In the MS. which was lent us, we find that the Provincial of the 
Jesuits wrote, this year, to the young men at Liege, exhorting them to consecrate their 
services to this difficult and perilous enterprise. In consequence of this invitation, 
more than twenty requested, in urgent language, to be associated in the new missions, 
but from what we can learn from contempory monuments, it does not appear that they 
crossed they ocean—prevented in all probability by the influence of the Protestants who 
inhabited the district of Virginia: and who saw with a jealous eye,-the incomparably 
better understanding that existed between the Catholics and the Indians, than between 
themselves and the tribes around them. Add to this the troubles which arose the same 
year (1640) in England, and ended in the deposition and decapitation of Charles I, 1649. 
The incredible hatred which the dominant party of that kingdom entertained against 
the Catholics, and the umbrage which was taken by the factions, at any enterprise that 
could further the promotion of the Catholic religion, rendered it necessary for the emi- 
grants to break off all communication with the Indians. 

As long as Cromwell was in power, the Catholics of Maryland were cruelly harassed: 
Lord Baltimore was removed from the government, the Catholics were excluded from 
all offices of trust which they had held before, and the clergy were reduced to the neces- 
sity of exercising their functions in secret, and with great circumspection. 

From this epoch, I cannot discover any steps taken to diffuse the knowledge of the 
Gospel among the Indians. Before the death of Cromwell, it is probable they removed 
into the interior to a very great distance, and in Maryland there were hardly clergymen 
enough to discharge duties towards the Catholics. The power and influence of the 
Protestants, supported by the English government, and favored by the colonies that 
surrounded them, had greatly increased; and the jealousy, formerly occasioned on the 
part of the Catholics by their correspondence with the Indians, was still alive. 

After the restoration of Charles the Second, Maryland again flourished under the ge- 
nial government of Lord Baltimore and his representatives. Pious establishments were 
formed, and the clergymen were scattered through the different sections of the province. 
They subsisted not on the contributions of the faithful, but on the products of the 
lands which they had obtained. But after the revolution which followed in England, 
the Catholics were again deprived of public offices, and of the exercise of their religion, 
contrary to the privileges granted in their charter. In consequence of this intolerance, 
Lord Baltimore would again have been stript of his authority, had he not unfortunately 
yielded to the times, and conformed to the Protestant religion. From this era, a tax 
was levied on all the colonists without distinction, for the support of the ministers of 
the Anglican Church. Many attempts were made to enforce the penal laws; and if they 
were not generally carried into execution, but only in certain places, and that, too, by 
intervals, it was, according to all appearances, less through a spirit of toleration, than 
through policy. The most distinguished families, impatient of the restrictions, and in- 
duced, perhaps, by the example of Lord- Baltimore, forsook the Catholic Church: By 
this means, the Protestant party became strengthened? the seat of government was 
transferred from St. Mary’s to Annapolis, where the’ Protestants were most numerous: 
and the Catholics, oppressed and persecuted, were reduced to poverty and contempt. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes several congregations existed in the province,'with 
resident priests: and others, which were occasionally visited by the missionaries: “But 
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they were so removed and dispersed, that a great number of families could not assist at 
mass, and receive instructions, but once in a month; and though pains were taken by 
pious heads of families to instruct their children, it must have been done but imper- 
fectly. Among the poor, many could not read, and those that could were without 
beoks, to procure which it was necessary to send to England: and the laws against 
printers and sellers of Catholic books were extremely rigorous. It is surprising that, 
notwithstanding all these difficulties, there were still so many Catholics in Maryland 
who were regular in their habits, and at peace with all their neighbors. The propriety 
of their conduct was a subject of edification to all, and long continued to be so. Near 
the residences of the clergy, and on the lands belonging to them, small chapels were 


built, but few elsewhere, so that it was necessary to say mass in private houses. The 


people contributed nothing towards the expenses of the clergy, who poor as they were, 
had to provide for their own support, for the decoration of the altars, and for their 
travels from place to place. They demanded nothing, as long as the produce of their 
lands could suffice for their maintenance. Towards the year 1730, Father Grayton, a 
Jesuit, (all the clergymen, it should be remarked, who labored in the colonies were 
Jesuits), went from Maryland to Philadelphia, and laid the foundation of the Catholic 
religion in that city. He resided there until the year 1750. Long before his death he 
built the chapel near the presbytery (St. Joseph’s), and formed a numerous congrega- 
tion, which has continued to increase to the present day. ‘I remember,’’ said Arch- 
bishop Carroll, whose language we here use, ‘to have seen, in 1746, that venerable 
man at the head of his flock.”’ 

He was succeeded by Father Harding, whose memory is still in benediction in that 
city; and under whose auspices, and the untiring energies of whose zeal, the beautiful 
church of St. Mary’s was erected. -In the year 1741, two German Jesuits were sent to 
Pennsylvania, for the purpose of instructing the German emigrants who had settled in 
that province. These were Father Schneider, a Bavarian, and Father Wapeler, a Hol- 
lander, men full of zeal and prudence. The former was particularly gifted with a talent 
for business, and possessed, says the MS. before us, ‘consummate prudence and in- 
trepid courage.’’ The latter, after having labored eight years in America, during which 
he converted many, was in consequence of his bad health constrained to return to Eu- 
rope. He was founder of the establishment now called Conewago. Father Schneider 
formed several congreyations in Pennsylvania, built the church of Goshenhoppen, and 
propagated the Catholic religion around that country. Every month he visited the 
Germans who lived in Philadelphia, until the time when he judged it expedient to estab- 
lish a resident priest in that city. The gentleman chosen to fill that post was the Rev. 
Father Farmer, a distinguished and highly respectable personage, who some years be- 
fore had arrived in America, and had been stationed at Lancaster, where his life was 
truly apostolical. It was about the year 1760 that he took possession of his new ap- 
pointment. ‘‘ No one can be ignorant,’’ remarks our MS.., “of the labors which were 
undergone by this servant of God.’’ His memory is in veneration among all who 
knew him, or have heard of his merit. He continued to be a model for all succeeding 
pastors, until his death, which occurred in 1786. In 1776 the American Independence 
was declared, and a revolution effected, not only in political affairs, but in those also 
relating to religion. For, while the thirteen provinces of North America rejected the 
yoke of England, they proclaimed, at the same time, freedom of conscience, and the 
right of worshipping the Almighty, according to the spirit of the religion to which each 
should belong. Before this great event, the Catholic faith had penetrated into two 
provinces only, viz. Maryland and Pennsylvania. In all others the laws against Catho- 
lies were in force. Any priest coming from foreign parts was subject to the penalty of 
death; all who professed the Catholic faith were not merely excluded from the offices 
of government, but could hardly be tolerated in private capacity. While this state of 
things continued, it is not surprising that but very few Catholics settled in these pro- 
vinees: and they, for the most part, forsook their religion. Even in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, as was before mentioned, the Catholics were oppressed; the mission- 
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aries were insufficient for the wants of those two provinces, and it was next to impos- 
sible to disseminate the faith beyond their boundaries. By the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, every difficulty was removed: the Catholics were placed on a level with their 
fellow Christians, and every political disqualification was done away. Several reasons 
were assigned in the MS. for the immediate adoption of the article extending to all the 
members of the States an unqualified freedom of conscience. 

1. The leading characters of the first Assembly, or Congress, were, through prin- 
ciple, opposed to every thing like vexation on the score of religion; and, as they were 
perfectly acquainted with the maxims of the Catholics, they saw the injustice of perse- 
cuting them for adhering to their doctrines. 

2. The Catholics evinced a desire, not less ardent than that of the Protestants, to 
render the provinces independent of the mother country, and, it was manifest, that, if 
they joined the common cause, and, exposed themselves to the common danger, they 
should be entitled to a participation of the common blessings which crown their efforts. 

3. France was negotiating an alliance with the United Provinces; and nothing could 
have retarded the progress of that alliance more effectually than the denomination of 
any ill will against the religion which France professed. 

4. The aid, or at least the neutrality of Canada was judged necessary for the success 
of the enterprise of the provinces; and by placing the Catholics on a level with all other 
Christians, the Canadians, it was believed, could not be but favorably disposed towards 
the revolution. 

It was not till after the war, that the good effects of freedom of conscience began 
to develope themselves. The priests were few in number, and almost superanuated. 
There was but little communication between the Catholics of America and their 
Bishop, the Vicar Apostolic of the district of London,“on whose spiritual jurisdiction 
they were dependent. But whether he did not wish to have any relation to a people 
whom he regarded in the light of rebels: or whether it was owing, says our old MS., 
to the natural apathy of his disposition, it is certain that he had hardly any com- 
munication either with the priests or the laity, on this side of the Atlantic. Anteriorly 
to the declaration of Independence, he had appointed the Rev. Mr. Lewis (a Jesuit), 
his vicar; and it was this gentleman who governed the missions of America during the 
time that the bishop remained inactive. Shortly after the war, the clergy of Maryland 
and of Pennsylvania, convinced of the necessity of having a Superior on the spot, 
and knowing too that the United States were opposed to any jurisdiction in England, 
applied to the Holy See, to grant them the privilege of choosing a superior from their 
own body. The request was acceded to; and their unanimous suffrages centered in the 
Rev. John Carroll, whose election was approved by the Holy See, and on whom ample 
power, even that of administering confirmation, was immediately conferred. The 
number of Catholics at this period in Maryland, amounted to about sixteen thousand; 
the greater part of whom were dispersed through the country, and employed in agri- 
culture. In Pennsylvania, there were about seven thousand, and in the other States, as 
far as it was possible to ascertain, there were about fifteen hundred. In this number, 
however, were not comprised the Canadians, or French, or their descendants, who 
inhabited the country to the West of Ohio, and the banks of the Mississippi. In 
Maryland the priests were nineteen in number; in Pennsylvania but five. Of these, 
five were worn out with infirmities and age, and the rest were advanced in years. 
None, except those in Baltimore and Philadelphia, subsisted on the contribution of 
their flocks. The MS. here ends; other documents, however, may be had, which will 
afford a continuation of this interesting subject. 











Uecord of Events. 


From July 20, to August 20, 1855. 


I.—Foreien AFFAIRS. 


Letter from our Roman Correspondent. 


Rome, June 21, 1855. 

How true it is, that in every age the vocation of the Church is to struggle against the 
world, that of the Papacy to stand in opposition against the powers that be! And this 
has been exemplified almost incessantly by the Pontificate of Pius IX, alike when he 
was the object of an erallé homage, rebelled against and assailed by his temporal sub- 
jects, assisted by the armies of allied kings, and finally opposed, insulted in attacks 
against the prerogatives of the Church, by the ministers of those very governments 
which had combined to place him on the throne! Spain, Sardinia, and Naples, all, at 
this day, conspire more or less in declared hostility against the Holy See. 

The newly appointed minister of Spain, Pacheco, has been able to effect nothing since 
his arrival in Rome, or advance one step towards securing the ratification of the sale of 
ecclesiastical property. His credentials, it is true, were accepted, and every honor was 
shown him, personally, at the Vatican; and at the entertainments frequently given at 
the Spanish Legation, several Cardinals have, in many instances, appeared. The 
cabinet of Madrid has lately attempted, but in vain, to dispose of the property of a 
college for Spanish ecclesiastical students, founded in the fourteenth century at Bologna, 
by the celebrated Cardinal Albornoz: according to the statutes of this college, the right 
of nomination to its presidentship belonged, in the absence of either a Spanish or Por- 
tuguese cardinal attached to the Roman Curia, to the Cardinal Titular of S. Sabina, now 
the Archbishop of Naples, (Prince Riazio Sforga.) The successor to the president lately 
deceased had been legitimately appointed by his Eminence, when the cabinet intruded a 
nominee, not of the nationality required, neither a Spaniard nor an ecclesiastic, but an 
emigrant from Lombardy, who had been involved in political affairs, in the interest of 
Espartero, at Madrid, and was sent to Bologna simply to carry out instructions for the 
sale of the property yielding a revenue of four thousand dollars a year, by which the 
Albornoz College had been supported. The president protested, and the Holy See has 
ratified the acts of opposition to this attempted injustice, which is now happily thwarted. 
With the Portuguese government the question of patronage due the churches of the 
Cisgangetic Indian peninsula, has been brought to the desired issue by the Holy See. 
The Archdiocese of Goa will be circumscribed to the Portuguese territories of India, 
namely, the ancient Goa (now almost deserted, and visited only by pilgrims to the 
shrine of the apostle of the Indies, who has there a sepulchre and temple of great mag- 
nificence) Pandyin, (or new Goa) Diu, Damao and Bardez, in all comprising 365,000 
inhabitants, the sole remnant of that once illustrious Lusitanian kingdom, founded by 
Alfonso dé Albuquerque and amplified by Juan dé Castro. The bishopricks of Macas, 
in the Portuguese territory of China, of Cochin, Mallacca, and St. Thomas, (or We- 
liopor) will form a single ecclesiastical province under the jurisdiction of the Goa Me- 
tropolitan; and although the last three dioceses are in territory now pertaining to Great 
Britain, the crown of Portugal will, it is expected, continue to exercise its ancient right 
of patronage over them, the British ministry having declared its acquiescence in this 
arrangement, after negotiations set on foot by the Portuguese representative at London. 

Affairs in the kingdom of Naples are far from satisfactory as concerns ecclesiastical 
interests. It is understood to be the desire of the Holy See to restrict the extraordinary 
jurisdiction claimed by the crown in virtue of concessions anciently made to the Norman 
kings of Sicily. A confidential mission was lately entrusted (according to the belief of 
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well informed parties) to an official of the Vatican, with the object of inviting the king 
of Naples to an interview with the Pope at Parto d’Augis (where his Holiness lately 
spent a day at the marine villa purchased for him some years since.) Not only the dif- 
ferences between that government and the Jesuits, but the question of the rights of the 
Church to interpose in the directing of public education, and other subjects relating to 
ecclesiastical prerogative, were, as believed, those which the Pontiff desired personally to 
discuss with Ferdinand II, whose mind might probably have been influenced more effi- 
ciently by this than any other species of appeal. But the counsellors of that king dis- 
suaded nim from accepting the frank and gracious invitation of the Supreme Pontiff. 
The Civilta Catholica remains under ban in the Two Cicilies; the Jesuits in disfavor; 
canonical law thwarted by absurdly unsuitable pretensions from the civil power; and 
no meeting signalised the day past at Porto d’Augis by Pius IX. The terms of the 
Concordat with Austria, long occupying high ecclesiastical authorities here, have been 
finally agreed upon; the Archbishop of Vienna, who had prolonged his stay in Rome 
expressly to attend to this important transaction, and labored indefatigably for its 
accomplishment, has left within the last few weeks. 

The reduction of duties on importations, long expected here with anxiety, has lately 
been announced in the form of an edict from the Cardinal-Secretary. From a very 
early epoch in its history the Papal Government has exerted itself for the advancement 
of agricultural improvement; and one of the last acts towards this object was the institu- 
tion by Pius IX, in 1847, of a system of premiums on plantation, to extend over ten 
years. A lately issued notification from the minister of commerce and public works, 
has confirmed this system in application to the season of 1855-6. The premiums vary 
from $25 to $5, to be awarded for the planting of orange, lemon and olive trees, by the 
hundred: for that of poplars and mulberries, by the thousand. Chestnuts, elms, oaks, 
olive and almond trees are required to be of large dimensions, as determined in the 
ministerial notice. Apropos of this subject may be noticed a valuable, though brief 
publication on the statistics of the Roman Campagna lately brought out here, by a 
civil engineer named Pitorri. Interesting details are given in its pages, showing that 
the Pontiffs had scarcely acquired the temporal dominion over the city and its terri- 
tories, than they directed their efforts to the repeopling and cultivating of the ‘* Agro 
Romano,’ now desolated in consequence partly of barbarian invasions, partly of causes 
more remote in the circumstances of proprietorship under the empire; and, that from 
time to time in succeeding centuries, those efforts have been energetically renewed. 
It is argued that the malaria of this region proceeds not from causes inherent in the soil, 
but from deficiency of population and culture. Referring to the system of premiation 
above mentioned, this writer shows that, whilst many proprietors in other provinces 
have made good their claims to this bounty from government, only two have yet become 
entitled to it by planting on their estates within the Agro Romano. On this territory, 
at the present day, there exists three hundred and sixty-two estates, of which two hun- 
dred and thirty-six belong to seculars, (mostly the great aristocracy of Rome) and only 
one hundred and twenty-six to chapters, monasteries and institutions of beneficence, the 
entire extent covering so vast a surface as nine hundred and seventy-nine square miles. 
The scarcity of crops on this immense territory of flat or undulating plains, is to be 
attributed to the short-sighted selfishness of the great proprietors, who deem it for their 
interest to farm out these estates almost exclusively for pasterage, instead of cultivating 
them. Many years ago the harvests, in all the extent of the Campagna, yielded an 
average of sixty thousand rubbia (the measure of six hundred and forty pounds) of 
corn, and three thousand of maize or Indian corn—a quantity below one-third of that 
now annually consumed in Rome; yet, instead of meeting the demands of increasing 
population, agricultural activity has been declining since that period, so that the average 
of the Compagna harvest is now far less than in years long past. 

Literature.—As to general literature, ic cannot be denied that sterility prevails in 
Rome: publications in the imaginative walk, there are none, except occasional 
poetry, produced, in most cases, with more facility than thought in the melodious 
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accents of Italy. But, in consistency with that character which has distinguished 
for ages the metropolis of the Popes, the literature of solid description that modern 
Rome still possesses, has a stamp of superiority, and a title to permanent endu- 
rance. One of these works of a high order, no doubt to take its place in the 
literature of Christianity forever, is now being prepared by the distinguished Ora- 
torian, Theiner (a Prussian, long resident here), from whose pen have, within the 
last five years, appeared the lives of Clement XIV, of James II, of England, and 
a history of the attempts to introduce Protestantism into Italy. He is now labori- 
ously dedicating himself to a great task—the history of the Church (in Latin), 
designed as a continuation of the Annals of Baronius. In order to secure the quiet 
desirable he resides principally, not at the convent, but at a villa belonging to the Ora- 
torians at Monte Mario, a short distance from Rome. Pius IX has much interested 
himself in the undertaking, and desired that Father Theiner should have access to every 
source of information, to. the archives of all public and monastic libraries here. The 
2d volume of the history of the Greek Schism, by Pitzipios, has recently appeared: 
and we are promised a valuable edition to archxological records in a work, with plates, 
of the antique basilica of St. Alexander, recently excavated on the Nomentan Way. 
A new journal came into existence here last March, supplying a deficiency in periodical 
literature, called ‘“‘ L’Eptocordo,’’ dedicated to belles lettres and criticism; another, 
aiming principally at the illustration of modern art in Italy, is presently to be started, 
permission being already obtained; and the German Bookseller, Spithover, who opened, 
last autumn, a reading room for journals of various languages (the third establishment 
of this description here), has the project of setting on foot another, a German periodical 
in Rome. The palaces and public buildings here were illuminated with fine effect last 
night, for the anniversary of the coronation of Pius IX, which occurs this day; and 
this morning his Holiness assisted at High Mass in the Sistine Chapel, celebrated by 
the first Cardinal Priest of his creation. All the public bodies presented addresses to 
the venerable Pontiff; to these, he replied, expressing his confidence, and in things his 
entire submission to the will of God. 

A Sicilian abbot of much erudition, named Matranga, one of the writers engaged in 
the Vatican library, has discovered among those archives a yet inedited MS. record, 
apparently cotemporary, of the massacre of the Sicilian Vespers, written in early Italian, 
of quaint but generally correct style. This he has authority to publish, and entertains 
the idea of using as neuclus to a more developed history of that celebrated conspiracy 
of national vengeance, founded on an aggregate of original documents. 

The execution of the assassin De Felici, who lately attempted the life of the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, took place on the 11th inst. at the early hour of three in the morning. 
While we regret the fate of this unhappy man, it is some consolation to know that he 
died with a penitential sigh upon his lips. Finding his doom inevitable, he consented 
to receive the services of the zealous chaplain of the prison. He prepared himself for 
the last and trying moments of life with fervor, shedding an abundance of tears. 

Fetesin honor of the Immaculate Conception are still being celebrated, especially in 
the churches of the religious orders with undiminished fervor. The cholera has raged 
violently at Bologna and Arcona, but at the present time the Eternal City enjoys ex- 
excellent health. H. J. C. 


Sraiv.—The news from Spain contains nothing to cheer and much to afflict the heart 
of every Catholic. This once noble country has fallen into the hands of unprincipled 
politicians and infidel philosophers. Under the auspices of these men, the direst calami- 
ties are being inflicted on the Spanish Monarchy. Trade, commerce, the arts of war, 
science and literature are all being neglected ; the Church is persecuted, the religious orders 
suppressed, convents and ecclesiastical property confiscated and exposed to public sale. 
At present it is imposible to divine when this unhappy state of things will terminate. 
Several of the bishops and many of the clergy have been separated from their flocks 
and treated with every injustice upon the most trivial offences. Under present circum- 
stances, the Holy Father has deemed it his duty to recall his representative from the 
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court of Madrid. The condition of the country has been for some time unsettled. 
The spirit of revolt has manifested itself in several sections, especially at Barcelona. 
The government had decreed a forced loan of 230,000,000 reals. 


France.—The political news of the country presents nothing striking for the past few 
weeks. The government loan, circumstances considered, is one of the greatest financial 
operations of modern times, and demonstrates anew the great statesman-like abilities of 
Napoleon, and his popularity with the people. The total amount subscribed within ten 
days amounted to no less than three milliards and six hundred millions of francs, or one 
hundred and forty-four millions pound sterling, or about seven hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars in Federal currency—about ten-fold more than the government asked. No 
less than 310,000 persons participated in the subscription, and about a third of the loan 
actually required was subscribed in small sums of fifty francs rente, or a capital not 
exceeding £50.—The expected visit of the Queen of England to the Emperor of France, 
was the engrossing subject at Paris, and extraordinary preparations were making for her 
reception. At the Hotel de Ville measures were being made for an extensive illumina- 
tion in gas, and the court-yard of Louis XIV was receiving new decorations. The 
apartments of the Tuilleries were filled with workmen, who were engaged in fitting them 
up most splendidly. The palace of St. Cloud is already prepared for the reception of 
its illustrious guest. In the palace of Versailles, the theatre, which is decorated in the 
style of Louis XIV, was being provided with chandeliers, carpets, &c. In the Champ 
de Mars a grand review is to take place. Orders have been given for the battalions of 
the National Guard of Paris to hold themselves in readiness to line the streets on the 
day of the arrival of the Queen of England. A triumphal arch is being erected in front 
of the terminus of the Strasburg Railway, in honor of the visit of the Queen. 
Workmen were also employed on the roof of the Hotel of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the Quai d’Orsay, in making preparation for a splendid illumination. 

The Pilgrims of the Belgic-French Caravan to the Holy Land have addressed to the 
Emperor a feeling letter, earnestly protesting against the usurpation of the holy places 
in Palestine by the Greek schismatics. From the letter we take the following extracts: 


« Sine—When right is oppressed upon the earth, it reascends towards God, who is 
its source, to implore an efficacious protection, and God replies to its appeal by pointing 
out to it the providential men charged to second His designs. 

‘Our rightful grief shall be told to you in a few words, Sire. Prayer is loaded with 
chains in the Holy City, and with it the Catholic world is enslaved; and, in effect, if 
each part of the Catholic world sends representatives of its faith to the altars which, 
notwithstanding that Catholicity possessed them first, usurpation opposed to their pious 
progress a barrier of brass: 

“Who will believe it?—in the very place where the cross was erected, usurpa- 
tion says to the representative par excellence of the universal faith, in Jerusalem, to the 
generous patriarch, to the martyr of Beit Djallah:—‘Thou shalt not ascend to the altar 
of the universal expiation.’ 

‘‘ This is not all, Sire. The very day in which the whole world in mourning weeps 
at the foot of the cross, or at least preserve a respectful silence before the mementd of 
that solemn expiation, in Jerusalem, under the patronage of a shameless schism, is 
given the signal of those strange scenes which inscribe the ceremonies of the sacred fire 
in the annals of a phrenzied paganism. q 

**At Bethlehem, Sire, the sweetest memorials of the Christian faith recoil in the 
presence of this slavery. Catholicism has not the right to offer up the Holy Sacrifice 
there where sparkles the inscription which has been at length yielded to it as an irrefra- 
gable testimony of its first and rightful possession, * Here Christ was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary.’ Catholicism cannot upon that altar renew the Eucharistic birth of Jesus 
Christ, and even on the altar of the Magi, which belongs to it, it can say only two 
Masses; the third is menaced with the baton. .. .. 

** Sire, this cry of anguish from the Catholic prilgrims may reach you perhaps amidst 
the tumult of battles; but it will not be the less heard: itis the cry of justice and the 
lamentation of the Catholic faith.” 


Among the many splendid churches now being built or undergoing repairs in Paris, 
is that of St. Clotilda, on the banks of the Seme. It was commenced in 1846, and is 
now nearly completed. Its two lofty spires can be seen from all the elevated points of 
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the city. The architectural decorations are of the richest kind; and it is ornamented 
with fourteen sculptured bas reliefs, representing the stations of the cross. The facade 
is adorned with the statues of the saints, and the whole is to be finished in a manner 
worthy of the piety and skill of France. 

The acts of the Council of Bordeaux held at La Rochelle in July, 1853, have just 
been published. A Synodal Letter of the Fathers of the Council announces and 
accompanies this publication. This document dwells upon the obedience due to the 
Holy See, upon the duty of the clergy to preach, and of the Faithful to hear, the Word 
of God, upon the sanctification of the Sabbath, upon the advantages of special missions, 
&e. It also speaks of the steps taken to advance the education of ecclesiastical students. 

The Countess of Cordoue has bestowed a sum of twelve thousand francs on the com- 
mune of Rouvres, on condition of maintaining, in perpetuity, in-a convenient residence 
in the principal place of the commune, two Sisters of Charity, one of whom should 
attend to the instruction of young girls, and the other visit the indigent sick at their 
houses. 

It is proposed to hold in Paris, in connection with the Exhibition, what is termed an 
‘International Re-union of Charity.’’ The object is said to be statistical or expository. 
In addition to the representations of French charities, M. |’Abbe Huc will contribute a 
memoir on the Charitable Institutions of China; M. Bettencourt on those of the Holy 
Land; and men noted for their experience in philanthropic enterprise, such as Mr. 
Matthew Hill and Mr. Sydney Turner, have received an urgent request to attend. 

Ewe.anp.—The second Provincial Council of Westminster, was opened on the 11th 
ultimo, at St. Mary’s College, Oscott. His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman presided, 
and the Bishop of Birmingham preached the opening sermon, in which he paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the illustrious Cardinal. The Rev. Dr. Talbot was present at the 
council, but left immediately after its conclusion, on his return to Rome. At Shiffnal, 
near Madeley, on the estate of Lord Stafford, a brutal riot occured on the 30th of June. 
The Catholic inhabitants of the place are about three hundred, mostly Irish. For some 
imaginary provocation they were assailed by an English mob, which rivaled in deeds 
of atrocity some of the riots which have disgraced our own country. The Tablet thus 
describes the scene: 


**In afew minutes after a crowd of English savages banded themselves together, 
clearly for the work of rapine and blood, but only at the expense of the poor Irish. 
They tore up the paving stones and poured volleys of them in through the windows of 
the frieh houses. They smashed in the doors—took the chairs, tables, and culinary 
apparatus out in the streets, and broke them to pieces. Full fifteen houses have been 
treated in this villianous way. 

‘‘In one of these houses was a poor woman, who had been confined to her bed by 
sickness, and so terrified was she at the approach of these monsters, that she thrust 
herself, with her infant in her arms, through a small window, and hid herself during 
the night under the vegetable leaves in the garden. 

* Another r fellow, when he felt the boards of the floor going from under his bed, 
burst a hole through the roof of the house, and had barely time to get off with his life! 
lp another they pulled a poor married woman out half naked; they took her shivering 
baby out of her arms, and threatened to cut it to pieces. Aye, even to violate her own 
person! They gathered up the blankets and set fire to them, and did all they could to 
set fire to one house—they threw a shovel of fire on the thatch (I believe it was the 
only. thatched house amongst the pinched}, they held a blazing piece of linen up to it. 
Davieg all this time not a policeman was to be seen! and the poor people say that the 
ery of, the rabble as the went along was, ‘‘ the policeman told us to come.”’ 

“Nota ee Irishman, resisted in any way whatever these most atrocious, insulting 
attacks: they lasted from midnight until about three o’clock in the morning.” 


Ineranp.—The Jesuit Fathers lately held a mission in Kilkee. A correspondent of 
the Dublin Tablet speaking of the labors of these zealous ecclesiastics, says: ‘‘ Animated 
_with the holy zeal of a Loyola and a Claver, the Jesuit Fathers have been messengers 
of. joy to the people of Kilkee, and have infused into their souls the pious ardor 
of theirown. Nor do they labor.in vain. Day after day we have seen a continually 
inereasing congregation. Day after day we have seen the confessionals thronged and 
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the communion rails crowded with those who hungered after the bread of life. Day 
after day have we witnessed the indefatigable exertions of the missionaries and 
the priests who ‘have come in from all the neighboring parishes to join in the good 
work; and never have the deep religious feelings of the Irish peasant been more exten- 
sively excited, never has their love for‘ the Immaculate Virgin, and their childlike sim- 
plicity and faith been more fully displayed than during this present mission. Three 
times a day—at morning, noon, and sundown—the missionaries explain to the people 
the saving truths of our holy religion, and exhort them to the practical observance 
thereof. All the sweet and captivating influences of Catholicity are used to attract the 
people, to excite their devotion, to elevate and purify their souls.” 

Father Matthew.—This distinguished apostle of temperance was shortly expected to 
arrive in Liverpool on his way to Ireland. His health was much improved. 

Emigration.—The emigration from Ireland to the United States is being gradually 
diminished. The number that left Ireland for the United States, British America, 
and Australia, in the year 1853, was 192,609; whereas the number that left Ireland in 
the year 1854 did not exceed 150,209. Of these, 111,095 emigrated to the United States, 
22,909 to British America, and 16,202 to Australia. In 1853 the amount of money 
sent home by Irish emigrants to their relatives in Ireland, for payment of passages as 
well as for various other purposes, was £1,439,000; but in 1854 that amount, vast and 
wonderful as it was, far exceeded, it having reached to £1,730,000, or nearly £300,000 
over what it was the previous year. 

Smith O’Brien.—No answer to the memorial lately presented to the government in 
favor of the return to Ireland of this gentleman has yet been received. This delay is inter- 
preted by many as favorable to the petition; as it is scarcely possible that the govern- 
ment would keep his friends and family so long in suspense, and then disappoint them. 

The Catholic University.—The first public examination of the Cathelic University of 
Ireland was held on the 16th and 17th of July. The examination took place in the 
presence of the Rector, Professors of the Institution, and a large number of distin- 
guished personages. The candidates were ten in number, and if successful, will be 
styled students, a step preparatory to obtaining degrees in the end of the academical 
course. Seven prizes of five guineas each have been offered by the University to com- 
petition on the following subjects : 

1. A comparison, in English, of the respective views of a country life entertained by 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal,and Cicero, or any of them. / 

2. Translation into English verse of Virg. ZEn. vi, 703. ‘‘ Interea videt’’ to ** velle 
reverti. 

3. A series of original examples from Greek writers, in illustration of the rules ¢on- 
tained in Wordsworth’s Greca Grammatice Rudimenta, §8 130-133, edit. 1853. 

4, Narrative in Latin prose of the death of Alexander the Great. 

5. Account, in English, of the conversion of Ireland to the Christian Faith. 

6. Knowledge of McLaurin’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries. 

7. Knowledge of Conic Sections; geometrically investigated, vid. e.g. 2d volume of 
Davies’ Hutton. 

All-Hallows College.—The students and directors of this institution some time siftce 
addressed a letter of congratulation to the Holy Father on his escape at the time of the 
accident at the Convent of St. Agnes, near Rome. The letter was gratefully received by 
the venerable Pontiff, and elicited from him the following reply: 


To our Beloved Children, Barth, Woodlock, Rector, the Professors, and the other Priests, 
and Students of the College of All-Hallows, Dublin, Pius IX, Pope. 


Betovep Curtpren, Heattu anp THE Apostotic Benepiction.—A letter has been 


handed us replete with sentiments of devotion towards ourselves personally, as also of 
piety and religious reverence, in which are set forth the great joy and gladness you did 
all experience, for as much as we have been preserved unhurt amidst the ruins of the 
floor which so suddenly fell from beneath us, the’ardent attachment and afféction of the 
college for your own prelate—who had so many claims upon your gratitude—as also 
feelings of brotherly love towards the students oF the Propaganda, are fully evinced by 


the same letter, they, together with ourselves, having been placed in the same imminent 
danger to their lives upon the 12th day of last April. 
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Having therefore manifold cause, as well for public as for private rejoicing, you 
resolved—and indeed most meetly—that a solemn thanksgiving should be offered up to 
God upon the festival of that saint, who, with his own blood has consecrated the first 
fruits of the martyrs of our congregation of the Propaganda. ‘The discharge of a duty 
so worthy of your relation to it aoe of your piety, deserves the greatest praise from us, 
who are fully persuaded that so great a manifestation of the divine mercy is entirely to 
be attributed to the patronage of our Blessed Lady, conceived without sin—seeing that 
not even one perished on an occasion of such peril. Hence, my beloved children, with 
grateful and devout minds continue to renew the remembrance of this favor, and let it 
serve as an incentive to your piety. Do not cease to venerate and honor, with ever 
increasing fervor, the most merciful mother of God, to the end she may increase your 
vigor and quicken your alacrity for the furtherance of the kingdom and glory of her 
Son in all places. Recommend to her with earnest prayers, both us and the entire 
Church, that in times so hostile and so wicked we may be every day more safe in 
her holy keeping. Receive, now, as a token of that love wherewith we cherish you in 
our Lord, and as a pledge of all celestial blessings, the Apostolical Benediction, which 
with all the outpourings of an affectionate heart, we most lovingly impart to you all. 
Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 16th day of June, in the year 1855, being the 
ninth of our Pontificate. PIUS IX, Pope. 
The prospect of the crops of Ireland is generally good. 


Prussta.—The Volkshalle, a Catholic paper published in Cologne, has been suppressed 
by order of the government. The Volkshalle gave offence to the king by the publica- 
tion of certain anti-Russian articles. It seems that his Majesty, who is a strenuous 
follower of Luther, will not permit a Catholic journal to express its abhorrence of the 
schismatic persecutors of the nuns and the spoliators of the monasteries. We are not 
surprised at this, as the same monarch a short time since prohibited the Catholic associ- 
ations of Germany from holding a meeting for religious purposes in Cologne. 


Tue Craimea.—Nothing of particular interest has taken place at the seat of war during 
the last month. The latest arrivals, however, bring the intelligence that the bombard- 
ment of the city had been commenced. 


Tue East.—The Progress of Religion.—A correspondent of the Univers gives an 
interesting description of this first procession of modern times round some of the most 
sacred of the holy places of the Holy Land. The great change which has preceded so 
marked a demonstration of the rites of Christianity seems to be mainly traceable to the 
government of Ibrahim Pasha. The fanaticism of Mussulman hatred and defiance was 
greatly broken down from the date of his rule in these countries; now for some years, 
and even in Jerusalem, ecclesiastical chants and the cross publicly‘accompany the mor- 
tal remains of Christians to the cemeteries of the different rites, all on Mount Sion, 
extra muros. 

The funeral cortege follows the streets in the interior of the city, and passes out to 
Mount Sion by the gate of David. The Latins set the example—the Greeks and 
Armenians followed it. Moreover, in the great Catholic solemnities the cross is carried 
through the streets before the Latin Patriarch, when that Prelate proceeds with his 
Clergy to the Church of St. Saviour. On a recent occasion the standard of redemption 
was carried in triumph between two files of Turkish soldiers, through streets and quar- 
ters which had never witnessed it since the ill-omened day on which the Latin king- 
dom, shaken by internal divisions, fell beneath the blows of Saladin. Last Christmas 
Bethlehem had the joy of seeing the Latin Patriarch and his Clergy, clothed in their 
sacred ornaments, go in procession from the square of that city of David, and make a 
solemn entry into the Church of St. Mary. 

This religious display gave umbrage only to the Greeks, who submitted only because 
they could not help themselves. On the 24th of May last Mgr. Valerga performed the 
beautiful and imposing ceremony of laying the first stone of the Church of Beit 
Dijallah; a lasting testimony of the salutary influence ever exercised in the Holy Land 
by the France of Charlemagne and St. Louis. It is evident that if Catholicism has 
trials awaiting it at Jerusalem, it will be from the side of the schismatics rather than 
the Mahomedans, whose hatred daily loses its force. 
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For the first time the procession of the Corpus Dei was solemnly celebrated in public 
at Nazareth this year. The Fathers of the Holy Land and the four French * Reli- 
gieuses,”’ called™Dames de Nazareth, with their Chaplain, had made arrangements for 
giving greater solemnity to the festival. The procession left the Church of the Annun- 
ciation and crossed two inner courts before deploying on the public square, in the midst 
of an attentive crowd, not of Latins alone, Maronites and United Greeks, but even of 
schismatics and astonished Turks. The procession crossed the public square and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel of the house of the French ‘‘Religieuses,’”’ and returned to the 
sanctuary of the Incarnation. The Celebrant and the Clergy descended to the the crypt 
and placed the Blessed Sacrament on the altar raised at a distance of twometres from 
the supposed spot on which the Blessed Virgin received the Angel sent from heaven 
to announce to her that she was to become the Mother of God. 


II.— Domestic INTELLIGENCE. 


AFFAIRS OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell dedicated on the 17th ultimo a handsome church 
in Ironton, under the patronage of St. Lawrence, and at the same time administered 
the sacrament of confirmation to fifty-five persons. The erection of this church is 
another monument of the zeal of the worthy pastor, the Rev. Father Gilmour, and to 
the liberality of the Catholics of the town and vicinity, who have of late greatly increased. 
On the following day the same Most Rev. Prelate confirmed fifty-one persons at St. 
Mary’s, Lawrence county, about seven miles from Ironton. Attached to this church, 
there is a fine school, which is well attended. The church is attended by the Rev. 
Father Rauch. The Archbishop also confirmed thirty-four persons at the church near 
Wilksville, twenty-nine at the Church of the Sacred Heart, Pomeroy, and fifty-one 
at the Church of St. James, near Mount Airy. Among those confirmed at the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, several were converts. 


2. Diocese of Boston. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Fitzpatrick, Bishop of Boston, from the 15th of July to the 12th 
inst., administered the Holy Sacrament of confirmation to fifteen hundred and seventy- 
two persons. At Lowell alone five hundred and twenty-one were confirmed. These 
facts give unmistaken evidence of the increase of Catholicity even in that land of big- 
otry and intolerance, and proclaims in trumpet tones the unceasing energy of the Bishop, 
the zeal of the clergy, the willing co-operation of parents, and the fervor and piety of 
the children. At Marlbora, a new church was dedicated under the patronage of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


3. Archdiocese of New York. 

Conversions. —The Rev. William Markoe, together with Mrs. Markoe and family, 
were received into the Catholic Church on the festival of St. Alphonsus, August 2d, 
by the Rev. Mr. Everett, in St. Anne’s Church, New York. 

Mr. M. was for several years a much esteemed clergyman of the Episcopal denomi- 
nation, officiating in Delafield, Wisconsin, under Dr. Kemper, the Protestant Bishop, 
and was educated at the Episcopal General Theological Seminary in New York. 

Within a few weeks past, in the State of New York, three ministers, Messrs. Whea- 
ton, Whitcher and Markoe, have been received into the Catholic Church. 


4. Diocese of Brooklyn. 

Dedication.—A new church, situated on the corner of Van Brunt and Ewen streets, 
Red Hood Point, was dedicated on Sunday by the Right Rev. Bishop Loughlin, of the 
Diocese of Brooklyn, with the usual solemn and impressive ceremonies. ‘The church 
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is under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Farrell. The Rt. Rev. Prelate preached on the 
occasion. 


5. Diocese of Detroit. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Lefevre administered the Holy Sacrament of confirmation to 
sixty-six persons on Sunday the 5th inst,, at the Church of the Holy Cross, Newport, 
St. Clair county; and the Sunday following, the same Prelate confirmed one hundred 
and ninety-six, mostly children, at the Church of St. Paul, near New Baltimore, which 
is situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair. The Bishop addressed those who were 
confirmed in an appropriate and eloquent discourse. 

Obituary.—Scarcely a week passes that does not bring the sad intelligence of the 
death of some of our clergy or religious, who have become martyrs to the cause of 
charity and suffering humanity. On the 9th inst. the Rev. Father Plantaz, of the 
Society of Jesus, fell a victim to the yellow fever at St. Louis, and on the 17th ult. 
Sister Rose, attached to St. Philomena’s Asylum in the same city; and Sister Serena, 
superioress of that institution, both died of the cholera. Sister Rose was only a few 
months from Emmitsburg. May they rest in peace. 


Il1.—Secutar AFFAIRS. 


Election Riots.—W ould to heaven that we could only tear from the future history of 
our country the page that will record the events of the late election at Louisville, or 
obliterate the remembrance of deeds that can scarcely find a parallel amidst the most atro- 
cious scenes of blood that distinguished the reign of Robespierre. Henceforth, when 
the American moralist seeks to illustrate the depravity of man and atrocity of his 
nature, he will not be compelled to go abroad for examples, he will not be forced to 
direct us to the scenes of horror perpetrated upon the soil of La Belle France, during 
the darkest period of her history, he need but turn with blushing countenance to the 
banks of the Ohio. It is not, however, our purpose in this connection to moralize on 
these events, we will simply subjoin a truthful narrative of the transactions by one 
who was a witness to the revolting scenes. 

The editor of the Louisville Courier, after stating that there was no unusual degree 
of disorder in any of the wards except the sixth, says: 


t* Indeed there was but little opportunity for fighting, as the poles in every ward had 
been taken possession of by 7 gett Ean and though, with the exception of 
the Sixth, they used no violence to hinder any.one in the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage, they did that which was worse. Every possible obstruction was thrown in the 
way of those voting who were not recognised as Know-Nothings. Large crowds were 
stationed at the entrance to shove back Preston voters, while side and back doors were provided 
Sor Marshall men. In this way, unusual facilities were extended to the American party, being 
in itself an outrageous course of action, with full complicity in which, we charge the Know- 
Nothing officers of the election. 

**In the Sixth ward, one of the most quiet and respectable in the city, foreigners 
were driven from the polls and then beaten for presuming to do that which the Consti- 
tution grants them. About the court house there were stationed during the day a 
party of worthless bullies, who disgraced the city by their demoniac yells and acts of 
ruffianism. 

..“« The first severe fighting occurred near the corner of Shelby and Green streets, about 
11 o’clock in the morning. | In this Germans, Irish and Americans actively particjpated. 
The foreigners were worsted, and several of them, taking refuge in a house, had to 
escape the rear way with broken bones and bruised bodies. This partly subsiding, a 
German is repo to have fired his gun at a carriage in which a lady and gentleman 
were riding. Another man was also shot while driving along in his buggy. 

* Intelligence was soon communicated to the Lafayette and Kentucky engine houses, 
and instantly a force was armed and marching towards the scene of the reputed out- 
rages. Going up to Shelby street, this body of men and boys became wild with excite- 
ment, and when they reached Green street were panting for blood. Here it was that 
while the preliminaries of battle were being arranged the Americans received a volley 
of shot and then the engagement followed. In this first shot officer Williams was 
peppered with small shot; Joe Selvage received ten shots; Frank Stout was shot slightly 
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in the arm and side; William Richards received a charge of small shot indiscriminately 
over his body; Vard. Morris was slightly injured, and William Atkinson received sev- 
eral bad wounds. In the same melee Mr. Ether was wounded by a ball that crushed 
the bones in one of his legs, rendering amputation necessary for the safety of his life. 
Having dispersed the Germans, the mob immediately went to work demolishing the 
corner coffee house, kept by Chris. Mein. The windows and doors were broken in, 
the counters and shelving demolished, the furniture smashed up, and the inmates forced 
to flee. In a short time this army of vandals, receiving constant armed accessions 
from all quarters of the city, as the news was spread, took up its march, stopping next 
at psoas Kitzler’s, corner of Walnut and Shelby, who was sitting in his house quietly 
enjoying his pipe and beer. His neighborhood had not previously been the scene of 
any disorder, and he had particularly abstained from going on the street during the day. 
No attention, however, was paid to Mr. Kitzler’s good behavior. The property for 
which he had laboriously worked, was nearly demolished, his furniture cut in pieces, 
and the lives of himself and family threatened. 

** Having finished the work of destruction at poor Kitzler’s, the mad mob rushed 
further out Shelby street, and had nearly reached the Catholic church, which they 
proposed sacking and burning, when Mayor Barbee appeared in the crowd. His efforts 
at pacification were for some time fruitless, but at last he gained the multitude’s atten- 
tion, went and examined the church, reported ‘* no powder found,’’ and then having 
assured them that they had won the election, ordered them, under the command of Cap- 
tain Rousseau, to return to their respective wards. With much trouble Capt. R. mar- 
shalled the large force and countermarched to the pos Pe engine house, the rioters as 
they returned, knocking down signs and breaking windows. 

‘* Peace was but partially restored in that section when a cannon, fully manned for 
action, followed by fifty men, armed with muskets and bayonets, came up the street at 
a furious rate. This party, under the command of —— D. C. Stone, proceeded up 
Main street, crossed over to the head of Jefferson and burned and destroyed a number 
of dwellings and stores belonging to German inhabitants in that vicinity. 

‘* While the mob was at its highest pitch of excitement, engaged in this work of de- 
struction, the most painful sights were witnessed. Poor women were fleeing with their 
children, and little mementoes of home that were brought-from the fatherland; men were 
cowering before the mad multitude, and hiding themselves wherever opportunity offered, 
while most painful of all sights, the stars and stripes waved at the head of sacrilegious 
mobites. Viewing yesterday the scene of these outrages, we were sickened at the ruin 
that had been wrought, the houses devastated, furniture broken and burned, and the 
poor inhabitants gathered about the remnants of their property, terrified at every sound 
lest it might be the signal of another attack. Whatever may have been the provocation 
of any one man in any one house, there can be no excuse, no palliation for the indis- 
criminate burning and plundering of houses in nowise connected with the property of 
the said to-be aggressing parties. 

“A German, named John Vogt, residing on Clay street near Madison, was shot and 
killed. His wife was cut across the breast and her young child injured. A German 
named Keiser, living on Marshall street, was killed. Walter Murphy, an Irishman, 
was chased by a large party and shot on Monday evening near Owsey’s, Kinnard & 
Co’s pork house. He died yesterday morning, having previously stated that James 
Genet was his murderer. A man, while conversing with some ladies on Green street, 
received a shot just below the chin. John Feller, a German, was stabbed seven times 
in the fight on the corner of Shelby and Marshall; and Hein, a German ropemaker, 
while walking along the street, was attacked by a crowd and terribly beaten. 

‘* Late in the afternoon, in the sixth ward, an Irishman was peaceably walking along 
the pavement in front of the court house, when he was assaulted by a gang of men 
standing by. He attempted to escape, but was pursued by some thirty men who had 
concealed on their persons short sticks, with one end loaded with lead. He was knocked 
down and brutally beaten, and one man actually thrust a large piteh fork into his person. 
He was then taken up and dragged to jail, the man marching along with the pitch fork 
on his shoulder, blood running from its prongs. While the victim was placed in jail, 
the attempted murderers were permitted to go undisturbed in search of other subjects. 

‘*In the lower part of the city the difficulties originated near the corner of Chapel and 
Main streets. About five o’clock a man named Rhoads pursued an Irishmafi into a 
house on Main street, was fired at and killed. John Hudson, residing on Green street, 
near the corner of Preston, was shot in the eighth ward, about the same time. William 
Graham, a foundryman, while assisting Rhoads, was shot in the back of the head by - 
Barrett, an Irishman. Barrett was immediately seized, shot and hung, but, not dying, 
he was taken to jail, where he expired during the night. 

** About eight o’clock, the block of brick buildings on the corner of Main and Ele- 
venth streets were surrounded by a very largé, excited, and well armed mob. The can- 
non was stationed in the streets, and the corner building occupied as a grocery store by 
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Mr. Long, an Irishman, was fired. His three sons were in the house at the time, one 
of whom escaped with the assistance of C. W. Field, while the other two perished in 
the flames. The fire immediately extended, burning the adjoining three story brick 
house, occupied by D. Riordan, an Irishman, as a feed store. A frame building occu- 
pied as a boarding house by Charles Kyan was next consumed. Two vacant houses 
then caught and were burned. Next came a brick, occupied by McKinney, a cigar ma- 
ker. Adjoining was a brick building, in which Patrick Flynn lived, also tenanted 
in part by Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Wheeler, Mrs. McFinty and Mrs. Dowd. The house 
next was occupied by Dennis O’Brien, Mrs. Hanery and Mrs. McGrath. Farther up 
the street two brick stores, one used by John McDonald, grocer, was nearly demolished. 
On Eleventh street the fire destroyed two houses occupied by Dennis Higgings, James 
Welsh and Mrs. Monohan. All the above twelve houses were the property of Patrick 
Quinn, brother of the late Rev. Mr. Quinn, a Catholic clergyman. Mr. Q. had a room 
in one of his houses, was shot and beaten and then consumed in the flames. On the 
opposite side of Main, two houses occupied by John Fitzgerald and Mrs. Trainer were 
burned. 

‘* The acts of incendiarism that we have just recorded, while outrages in themselves, 
do not compare in atrocity with the dreadful murders that were committed at the same 
time. Seeking to escape death from the flames, the wretched inhabitants reached the 
street only to seek death in another form. As soon as one appeared at the door he was 
fired at and generally killed. A number were taken off badly wounded, and others, 
shot to pieces, returned to the burning houses, preferring rather to be burned than to 
meet the infuriated mob. One man escaped in woman’s clothes, was detected and shot. 


Another, who came out covered with a blanket, and leaning upon the arm of his wife, 


wag torn away and deliberately shot. To escape from within to the street without 
being killed was almos,a matter of impossibility. H6w many of these miserable peo- 
ple, thus caged in their own houses, were burned alive, there can be no computation. 

he blackened and charred remains of some have been discovered, while we hear of 
wives and children, whose husbands and fathers are not to be found.” 


A few days after the election, the following card was published by Bishop Spaupine, 
which will sufficiently explain itself: 

‘* Fellow Citizens.—In the Louisville Journal of this morning I find the following pas- 
sage: ‘ We are now not prepared to say that they (assaults committed by foreigners) 
* * * * were instigated by direct instructions of men of fiendish hearts who control in 
a great measure the passion, and are able to dictate actions to the German and Irish, 
who made these attacks.’ 

“‘ If—as some have understood it—this passage was meant to refer to the Catholic 
Bishop and Priests of this city, I beg respectfully, but most distinctly and earnestly to 
deny the truth of the injurious insinuation conveyed by this language. I have myself 
been until the last day or two, confined to my room for two weeks by illness, and I 
have the most positive information that none of the Catholic clergy of this city have 
had any agency, direct or indirect, in bringing about the recently lamentable outrages, 
which no one deplores more than we do. Our voice has been uniformly for peace. 
We have not even in any way interfered in the late election, being overwhelmed with 
laborious duties in a different sphere altogether. I venture also to appeal to the sense 
of justice and fairness manifested for so many years by the editor of the Journal and 
to ask him to correct this impression so injurious to us, if such was the meaning of the 
ar Gers I would be loath to believe. 

** To all whom the influence of my voice can in any way reach, [ beg to say that I 
entreat them, in the name of Jesus Christ, the God of Peace, to abstain from all vio- 
lence, to remain quietly at home or attending to their business, to keep away from all 
excited assemblies, and if:they think they have been injured, to return good for evil, 
and to pray for those who have wronged them. I appeal to them and to the world 
whether this has pot been always the tenor of my instructions to them, both public and 
private, and also that of all the Catholic clergy. 

“<I have too high an opinion of my fellow-citizens of every class to believe for a 
fhoment that the threats which have been made by some will be carried out. I entreat 
all to pause and reflect, to commit no violence which they would regret in their cooler 
moments, to believe no idle rumors, and to cultivate that peace and love which are the 
characteristics of the religion of Christ. We are to remain on earth but a few years; 
let us not add to the necessary ills of life those more awful ones of civil feuds and 
bloody strife. M. J. Sparpine.”’ 


The election, as might have been expected, resulted in the success of the American 
ticket; but itis a triumph of blood. The elections in Alabama and North Carolina 
have resulted in the triumph of the Democratic party and in the discomfiture of the 
Know-Nothings. 












